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NOTE 


In this issue appears the discussion of “Centrali- 
zation of Administrative Authority,” with special 
reference to organization for war, held at the meet- 
ing of December 8, 1917. On account of suspension 
of publication of the Bulletin in 1918, it has been im- 
possible to make this discussion available until the 
present time, when to some the subject may seem to 
have become obsolete. However, the discussion will 


be found to be of great interest, not merely as a record 
of a past meeting of the Society, but as the considera- 
tion of a problem typical of problems constantly re- 
curring in the experience of every consulting engineer 
in management, and of post-war problems now con- 
fronting the citizens of the United States—and citi- 
zens of the world. 


A LETTER FROM M. HENRI Le CHATELIER 


Paris, June 30, 1918. 
DEAR Sir: 


I beg to acknowledge the letter in which you in- 
form me of my election as an honorary member of 
the Taylor Society. I am very sensible of the honor 
that has been conferred on me. As far as is possible 
for me to do so, I shall send you any information in 
regard to the development of the ideas of your great 
compatriot in our country. Just now there is a de- 
cided relish for new methods, but fear that sometime 
there is an attempt to apply them without an adequate 
understanding of their spirit. 

The two most able French engineers along these 
lines to-day are M. de Freminville, who is engaged 
in reorganizing the Creusot shops, and M. Nusbau- 


mer, who is in charge of the Power Plants of the 
French Government. 

I want to call your attention to a very interesting 
document, of which unfortunately, I have no copies 
at my disposal. It is a circular dated February 26, 
1918, signed by M. Clemmenceau, President of the 
Council, Minister of War, ordering the application of 


the Taylor System in all the establishments operat- 


ing under the Minister of War. 

The Minister of Marine, on his part, has given 
instructions that the same methods be applied in the 
Arsenal of Touls. 

Will you represent me in the expression of my 
thanks to your colleagués of the Taylor Society? 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) H. re CHATELIER 
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CENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY’ 


DISCUSSION : First SESSION 


Mr. Henry P. KENDALL: Centralization, the 
topic of this paper, is a very broad, very intangible 
subject and one not easily defined. The entire session 
of this Society has been devoted to the war in its 
various phases and aspects. We all feel the serious- 
ness of the war. We all feel that we have got to 
win the war, but it is by no means a foregone con- 
clusion that we are going to win. More and more 
every day, as I talk with or hear from those who 
have come from the front or from the inner councils 
of Great Britain and France, and with men in the 
places of responsibility in the administration of this 
country, I realize that there is a growing convic- 
tion among a large number of people throughout 
the country—and I confess that I am one of them— 
that it is an open question whether we are going to 
win or not. But as I said before, we have got 
to win. Upon what does our winning hinge? 
Obviously, it hinges upon the maximum production of 
the country, production of what is wanted, in the 
quantities wanted, and at the time wanted, and this 
maximum can be obtained by a completely organized 
war machine, and this can be brought about in time 
only by a definite plan and centralized authority in 
bringing it to pass. 

The United States is an example of a great democ- 
racy which has grown at a tremendous rate of speed. 
This growth has come through a gradual evolution 
of confederated states, and towns, and it has had 
some advantages. It has produced a spirit, a method 
of thought, a freedom of individual action, but this 
spirit has yet to be fused into a national idea, a na- 
tional personality, a truly American individuality. 
Our form of government has been characterized by 
lack of a strong national consciousness. While 
democracy has hitherto served its purposes and has 
created the component elements which when fused 
and welded will constitute a national consciousness, 
it has not, prior to this war, been put to the test as 
an organization, as a nation, and has not had the 
stimulus necessary for fusing and welding. For 
three years, warnings were sounded from over-seas, 
but went unheeded by our peace-loving people. Then 
suddenly, our great democratic country with its hun- 
dred million people practically totally unprepared, 
entered upon a struggle unparalleled in the world’s 
history. The American spirit, or at least the Amer- 


‘Topic for discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Taylor Society, Washington, D. C., December 8, 1917. 
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ican political spiritg has not developed a complete 
organization; and thus unprepared, we stand face to 
face with a foe which has for generations had such an 
organization and whose leading men entrusted with 
the strategy of the war have with but few exceptions 
had from thirty to forty years of experience in the 
thorough, all-embracing, highly-efficient organization 
represented by the German Government. The vast 
problem, then, which confronts this people is to util- 
ize the spirit of democracy, which as it exists could 
not be finer, in combination with the spirit of science, 
in developing the best organization possible, equal or 
superior to that which an autocracy could conceive. 

he discussion this afternoon seems to me not to 
define clearly any issue or any difference of opinion 
as to procedure, but to drift rather readily into the 
abstract. Now, at the risk of being shot at sunrise 
I want to state the problem as I see it, not in the 
abstract, but more in the concrete; and I believe that 
the idea which burns within me will not be under- 
stood until I do so. I realize, however, the obvious 
danger of being misunderstood and considered unap- 
preciative and unpatriotic. But one of the responsi- 
bilities that a man feels in democracy is that this is 
his government and his country, and, conversely, that 
he belongs to it. 


We have at present an organization, it is true. 
We have men with a perfect understanding of their 
particular jobs, men who are doing unusual work, 
well organized departments that are performing ef- 
fective service. We have a remarkable esprit de. 
corps, that factor so essential to the success of any 
organization. You cannot generalize about the effi- 
ciency or the excellence of the United States Govern- 
ment any more than you can generalize on the subject, 
say, of labor unions. There are departments in our 
Government from which every industry in the coun- 
try without exception could learn to its great advan- 
tage, and when the men from these departments return 
to private life, newly equipped with the training re- 
ceived in those departments, they are going to con- 
tribute to their industries something of immense 
value which they could not have contributed other- 
wise. In other words, there are departments of the 
United States Government which can be very well said 
to lead in their basic principles of industrial manage- 
ment and industrial efficiency. There are other de- 
partments, however, which have not been put to the 
test of competition, of real work, or of war problems, 
and if their methods of management were applied to 
an industry, that industry could not endure one year. 
Such departments are at the other extreme of effi- 
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ciency and you will find departments of the Govern- 


ment running through the entire gamut within the 
limits of these two extremes. 


We have not, it is obvious, the comprehensive 
plan, the scheme of centralized control and definitive 
organization which is needed. Responsibility is not 
clearly defined, is not sufficiently delegated, and is 
not accompanied by the authority which it requires 
if it is to be successfully assumed. The achievement 
of such an organization, it seems to me, is the ques- 
tion we are discussing to-day and it is a question not 
of principle, but of ways and means. If you have seen 
charts of organization of the United States Govern- 
ment and compared them with charts of organization 
of the French Government, the British Government 
and the German Government, you will realize that 
the war organization of the United States as it exists 
at present is satisfying neither the people nor the ad- 
ministration that it is the most effective means of 
winning the war. Incidentally, the changes in the 
British charts from the beginning of the war until 
the present stage are most significant because Great 


Britain, too, started as a democracy, and one more 3 


hampered by traditions than ours, and it has paid a 
terrible price for some of its lessons which it should 
have learned from observation just as we should have 
already learned them from observation over-seas. [| 
think we can safely take this dissatisfaction with the 
present form of organization as a premise, because, as 
you all know, the President and his Cabinet, and the 
Council of National Defense, are constantly changing 
the general scheme of organization and are groping 
constantly for the one best way of doing things which 
they know exists and which they hope to find. 

If we can accept that as a minor premise, should 
not the discussion center about what constitutes the 
best form of organization toward which we should 
aim and the rapidity with which it can be brought 
about without lessening the efficiency of what we 
have? The size of the problem is such that it seems 
to me unwise to confuse the issue by examples of 
great efficiency and inefficiency, of wonderful pieces 
of fine work or of blunders. We ought to consider 
at once the fundamental underlying principles of or- 
ganization. 

I advocate a logical, progressive coérdination of 
departments and functions, with departmental control 
and functional management, and with everything tied 
in at the top. The President is, of course, the very 
top with the second in command virtually the Sec- 
retary of War. To them more than to anyone else 
is entrusted the responsibility of winning the war. 
When I speak of centralized authority, I do not want 
to be interpreted as advocating that there shall be one 
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desk across which everything ade pass. You have 
all probably seen what is known as the one-man con- 
cern where everything comes to the desk of one man 
who is tremendously efficient and is recognized as 
doing two or more men’s work. Such a concern is, 
however, very inefficient and is about as unsafe and © 
unstable in the long run as anything could be. I do 
not advocate such a one-man control in our war or- 
ganization. What I think we must secure is the 
standardization of units, making each self-sufficient 
and efficient, with its responsibility and authority 
clearly defined, and with its relations standardized 
and working along together without duplication of 
objects or functions and without omissions in desired 
accomplishment because of misunderstanding as to 
which department is responsible for such accomplish- 
ment. These departments should be subject to a cen- 
tral control, should all be combined in one scheme, a 
single big machine. There are at least two features 
to such a super-control, that dealing with interdepart- 
mental relations and that dealing with the auxiliary 
departments which are common to all. 

With disrespect to no one and with great admira- 
tion for the splendid work that has been done, I 
nevertheless believe that the weakness to-day in our 
system, which is in competition with the almost per- 
fect mechanism of our antagonists, is that the differ- 
ent departments of the Army, of the Navy, of the 
Government, of the volunteer civil committees, boards 
and commissions, are working independently. They 
do not know what they can do and what they cannot 
do. To my knowledge, there are half a dozen different 
organizations that have organized departments to se- 
cure common information which they will need and 
which should be given to them, and they are all wast- 
ing time and handicapping themselves to get it. 


Every department ought to be organized, from the 
bottom up, as perfectly as is possible under func- 
tional management, built into a general scheme of 
things where there is no duplication, no overlapping. 
where responsibility is defined and backed up by 
authority, where men must make good or be removed 
quickly, where there are staff organizations and boards 
for advisory purposes; for while we know that an 
effective administrator is a man, we recognize also that 
an effective advisor is a board. It seems to me that 
the time is getting terrifyingly short, days and hours 
and minutes count tremendously, and there is noth- 
ing better which this Society or the people at large 
can do than to force the recognition and the impor- 
tance of the fact that we are at war, and that in a 
state of war the standards of the past will not meet 
the test, and that while the best that the country has 
produced in men and organization and accomplishment 
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should be preserved, there is much which should be 
rooted out and destroyed and replaced. A scheme of 
things must be built up which will be knitted together 
at the top, with definite, wisely delegated authority, 
with strong, able administrators of demonstrated 
capacity; with boards, cabinets, and commissions, if 
necessary, for advisory and consulting purposes. We 
cannot too soon combine and coordinate our organiza- 
tion to form it into a single machine working with a 
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have had the pleasure of being associated with Mr. 
Kendall for a good many years in industrial enter- 
prises, and I thank God that he is always dissatis- 
fied with things as they are, and always will be. That 
is what makes life worth living. More than that, it is 

sential to progress. So if we had arrived at the state 

f coordination which we all now desire—and I think 
it does not take much imagination to realize that we 
might reach that—still the problem would have so 


brought about. 


developed in the meantime that we would still be dis- 
satisfied. 

Mr. Morris L. Cooxe:’ I wish I could in the time | When we first came to Washington, the problems 
at my disposal put my views before you as cogently were easy. I can recall that the principal questions 
and as splendidly as Mr. Kendall has put his. To be which were asked us were for help that was wanted, say 
perfectly frank with you I am appalled by the size of for office managers, or heads of planning departments. 


single purpose. 


the job. I recall in the days in 1905, in the fall of I think we supplied about twenty office managers. 


that year, when Mr. Taylor and Mr. Barth were get- We exhausted the market for heads of planning de- 
ting ready that monumental report of the experiments partments quite early, and then came a demand for 
in which they had been jointly engaged, that the individual storekeepers of one grade or another, 
question of the title came up. You will recall that which has kept up ever since. We got an order 
Mr. Taylor himself had been at work on this group yesterday for twenty-five to be delivered to-day. 
of problems for some twenty-five years, and during You will notice that all that was for captains of 
that time had had associated with him many master divisions. We were all organizing our little units. 
minds. When it came to the title some one sug- General Gorgas was worried by the way his office was 
gested “the art of cutting metals,” and Mr. Taylor being handled and he got an officer in. the army to 
immediately came back with the suggestion, “on the straighten it out for him. General Crozier needed 
art of cutting metals.” I think you will agree with ome one at Watertown and Mr. Shipley went in and 
me that the point was a good one. He saw the helped. There was at that time a slight realization 
whole problem was so tremendous in comparison with of the interdependence of each of these units of or- 
any contribution he could make to it that he insisted ganization on the others. I remember going along the 
on limiting the title. | street with a man who occupies a tactical position in 
In some such spirit as that I am going to give you the Gevernment, and his pointing out a man whom 
a few thoughts that have come to me after six Or he referred to with a good deal of derision as “the 
seven months in Washington, most of the time feeling ordinator of codrdinators.’ He said that anybody 
very much in a maze. __ who wanted to get himself disliked around Wash-— 
I really think that the only place where I differ ington simply announced himself as being for codrdi- 
from Mr. Kendall and those who stand for the views nation, of any kind or type, and immediately he was 
he advocates is the question of the time elements. tatoo. 
I know Mr. Kendall well enough to know that our put the pressure of the load has settled down 
ideals are the same. I am sure in this matter our ince then and now the man who thinks he knows 
goal is the same—the utmost of coordination and cor- how to codrdinate is beginning to have some stand- 
relation of Government activities for the purpose of ing in the community. I may say that that change 
winning the war. that could be brought about by has just set in. When Mr. Kendall first came 
the ipse dixit of the President or of any group of to Washington there were five supply divisions in the 
Americans to-morrow I would say “Let us go to it.” Ordnance Department alone, and the first step in get- 
It is simply a question of difference of opinion as to ting ready for the war was to start a sixth. Then 
how rapidly that maximum of coordination can be over a period of three months they took one by one 
each of these five and poured them into this sixth, 
so that each one went out of business and the sixth 
Mr. Kendall said in stating one of his minor pre- became the whole supply organization of the Ord- 
mises, that he took it that the President and his ad- nance Department. | 
visors were dissatisfied with things as they are. I You are reminded that there are four other sup- 
ply organizations connected with the Quartermaster’s 


‘Chairman Storage Committee, War Industries Board, Corps, the Medical Corps, the Signal Corps, and the 
Ware Engines, be ‘Engineers, and within each of these there has gone 
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on something comparable to what has gone on in the 
Ordnance Department. And that is just the War 
Department. You have got to correlate the supply 
work and all the other work, because we are discuss- 
ing this afternoon not only the supply department 
work, but all the activities of Government. You must 
correlate the work of the two branches of the 
military service, and then after you have gotten the 
military pretty well correlated and organized and con- 
trolled we cannot forget the civil population, because 
they will not allow us to do so. Some railroad lines 
in England allow the civil population to use the rail- 
road facilities only one day a week. Now it would be 
a pretty serious thing if in this country, with our long 
hauls, such a situation were allowed to come about. 
We have constantly to bear in mind that serious as 
are our military situations they must always be con- 
sidered in view of the necessities of the civil popula- 
tion. 

After you have your own activities correlated, you 
must remember that we are just as dependent upon the 
activities of our allies as they are carried on in this 
country; so that you have to bring American, Bel- 
gian, Russian, English, Italian and French activities 
together, and then throw the whole mass against the 
enemy. So there is some job in correlation and con- 
centration. 

Some years ago my attention was called by Major 
Going to the difficulty of making charts even in small 
industrial establishments. The relations in an estab- 
lishment of even five hundred employees had gotten 
off a plane and into three dimensions, and perhaps into 
four dimensions. I am quite sure that if you could 
have heard the discussion yesterday between two offi- 
cers of the Army over a chart having to do, after all, 
with a relatively small part of the organization, you 
would have felt quite sure that the charting of per- 
sonnel has passed out of the realm of three dimen- 
sions, and that you cannot put it on paper. 

I simply note this in passing to accentuate, if pos- 
sible, the difficulties in thinking logically and think- 
ing so that we do not constantly revert to chaos; so 
that whatever progress we make is progress that is 
staked down, standardized, and affords the basis, the 
platform from which further progress can be made. 


Now, fundamental to this question of coordination 
and correlation is this question of the degree of cen- 
tralization. In the preliminary memorandum I pre- 
pared, which has been printed, I have given two 
examples taken at haphazard and without any 
thought of criticizing—the one from the army and 
the other from the navy—as examples of either end 
of the scale. In the manual for the Quartermaster 
Corps it is stated that the policy of that department 
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is to decentralize. It seems that in the Spanish war 
they had such complete control in Washington of the 
operations, both in the theatre of actual operations 
and at home, that the machine broke down here and 
there, and in order to overcome the obvious defects 
of that system, in the period when Mr. Taft was Sec- 
retary of War, they went to exactly the opposite ex- 
treme and gave to the Depot Quartermasters almost 
unlimited authority in the purchase and distribution 
of material and in the conduct of the depots. That 
condition continued right up to the beginning of the 
war, and is still the written law of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps, although events have proved that it is 
not without its disadvantages, and it is in course of 
being somewhat altered. 


Now, the extreme at the other end, the extreme of 
central control that I have cited, is the requisition for 
the erection of a telephone at a cost of something 
more than $10 at one of the navy yards. In a case I 
know of a requisition was made out and forwarded 
through the office of the Commandant to Washing- 
ton and returned in six weeks. It bore the signature 
of Secretary Daniels, salary $12,000, the signature 
of two Rear Admirals, salaries $7,000 each, of five 
engineer officers and other officials drawing salaries 
from three to five thousand dollars, and bore evidence 
of administrative action having been taken on it by 
four or five other minor officials. An interesting 
aspect of that case is that that particular requisition 
was declined. After all that administrative effort the 
situation was as it had been at the start! 


I have no doubt just as much could be said for that 
procedure as can be said for the decentralization ef- 
fected in the Quartermaster’s Corps. I ath simply 
citing them as examples of the limits in the hope that 
they may be useful in trying to see where the line is 
to be drawn. My own feeling is that we should have 
the maximum of decentralization that is consistent 
with a strong, able and far-sighted central control, 
with the emphasis on the far-sighted, for the simple 
reason that it is absolutely impossible for people in 
the field or at any one point, whether in the field or 
at home, to have knowledge of the facts sufficient to 
control things intelligently. They must be so located 
as to be able to peer as far into the future as the facts 
will permit. 

In planning any organization, industrial, political or 
any other, it seems that we should always try to come 
back to the rule of democracy. It seems to me that 
here in America at any rate we try to settle as many 
things in the home as we can settle there; we try to 
settle as many things in the town as can be intelligently 
settled there; and, again, in the state, we try to give 
as much authority to the state as can possibly be given 
consistent with peace, prosperity and progress of the 
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whole. Then the rest is done by the nation. There is 
nothing in that to prevent the nation from going in 
and establishing standards which limit action in the 
home, in the ward, in the city, the county and the 
state; but wherever we decentralize we get the spring 
and the surge and the inspiration that comes with 
people acting from motives of their own without dic- 
tation from the top, or at least with the minimum of 
dictation from the top. 

Again, I want to call your attention to a parallel 
that it seems to me exists between an industrial or- 
ganization, a factory, and this great thing which we 
embrace under the name of the United States Govern- 
ment. A factory to-day is made up of individuals, and 
they have names, and their hair is of different colors, 
and they have different dispositions. The intelligent 
manager tries to know them by name if. possible, to 
know their characteristics, and as much as he can of 
the individuality of those units that make up that 
organization. Now that is a distinctly modern con- 
ception. I suppose the man that built the pyramids in 
Egypt, who is said to have spent twenty years and em- 
ployed 200,000 people in that work, could hardly have 
been expected to have come at his industrial problem 
that way; but I happen to know one man in the army 
who employs a good many hundreds of people and 
who knows a great majority of those people by name; 
and in many instances he knows where they come 
from, and how their families are composed. Now, we 
cannot manage in a scientific way to-day unless we 
have that record for the units in our organization. 
We have heard of the Bill Jones idea, Bill Jones be- 
-ing one of the strong men of the Carnegie plant. It 
was not for Bill to go into the refinements of his or- 
ganization in that way, but it is today. 

As to the problem here in Washington, all these 
different supply divisions or these subdivisions for 
the warehousing of the Quartermaster’s supplies, all 
these training camps for the Signal Corps, it seems 
to me, can be looked upon very much as the individ- 
uals in our industrial establishments, and that an en- 
lightened management goes forward very largely 
through considering the state of each of these units 
of organization, and does not attempt to create at the 
top too definite control over them. To get really 
democratic, spontaneous and in the end efficient and 
effective action you have to consider them. 

I wrote a little memorandum for this Society some 
time ago calling attention to the desirability of some- 
body taking the time to write a terminology. I want to 
suggest that there is a great opportunity for some- 
body to write something on the terminology of this 
subject. 

Mr. Kendall used the word superorganization. Seven 
_ years ago we all wondered what he meant by super- 
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organization, and yet it is absolutely essential in this 
situation. Now, these superorganizations are not go- 
ing to dictate details to the organizations whose activ- 
ities they are trying to supervise and correlate. A 
few years ago the president of a company felt he could 
tell a man how he could sweep the floor, or empty the 
wastebasket; but there is no good organization now 
where the president would assume to criticize the way 
a wastebasket is emptied or a floor swept, because 
he knows that the man who goes around periodically 
and empties those wastebaskets and sweeps the floors 
has been taught to do that and the method he uses 
is the result of careful thorough research. The pres- 
ident of the company does not do those things in in- 
dustry; he realizes that he has a function to perform, 
it may be financial, it may be selling, it is at least out- 
lining policies, doing the broad thinking for the con- 
cern. In the same way these superorganizations are 
going to have a brand new function, something we 
have never had in industry. It is the problem of cor- 
relation. It is, for example, the problem of showing 
how the Food Administration and the War Industries 
Board, and the various shipping departments of the 
War and Navy Departments, can be made to play to- 
gether and utilize the transportation facilities of the 
country to the best advantage—brand new problems 
that must be approached in an entirely different way. 


There are two or three things that I think we 
are apt to overlook in estimating this situation, es- 
pecially we who are not in Washington all the time, 
who are not given the privilege of sitting down be- 
side these men that have these definite responsibilities 
and thrashing out with them the various kinds of 
difficulties that they have, to the satisfaction of their 
superiors and the country. 


In the first place, the difference between Govern- 
ment action and industrial action is very great. It is 
not only the laws you have to contend with, but it is 
the right of people to criticize. I have met cases where 
men have made charges in their expense statements 
on account of “entertainment.” That is a word that I 
will not stand for. They tell me that they have to buy 
cigars and things of that kind, and I tell them that 
that has been the death-knell of many people who 
have held public office. Men are not supposed to spend 
public money for cigars, and things of that kind— 
the public will not stand for it. You may say that my 
position is wrong, that there are occasions where you 
ought to spend for cigars. But the public does not 
think so. That happens to be a matter of fact illustra- 
tion, but there are lots of other things that you can- 
not do. There is the question of paying for publicity 
agents. We ought to have thousands of publicity 
agents, men who would be doing nothing but explain- 
ing to the employes what we are trying to do, men 
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who would explain to the manufacturers what we 
are trying to do, men who would explain to the public 
what we are trying to do; but that is not a matter on 
which the public thinks very efficiently as yet, and you 
cannot put a man on the pay roll of the public to do 
publicity work without great danger unless Congress 
has authorized it, unless it is a place where Congress 
has said that we want the public enlightened. 

It is still true that organizations, often big ones, 
can be pulled up by the power of one man or a strong 
group of men on the Board, but this thing is too big 
to be pulled up by one man or any group of men. I 
think you will find that, while we criticize, action ts 
nearly always initiated from the bottom. Every once 
in a while I feel like bawling out the Secretary of 
War or somebody else because he does not do some- 
thing. It seems to me that governmental action in 
the future is to be precipitated in increasing measure 
by an agitation from below, and that the President 
and his Cabinet and other administrators are only go- 
ing to act as we from the bottom urge them to do it, 
force them to do it, and that the comparatively recent 
idea that we had a concern where all our activities 
were dictated by a strong man at the top, has disap- 
peared. The crowd is not going to respond to the 
dictation of the strong man at the top; it has its own 
ideas, which it will follow whether you like it or not. 
About the only thing you can do in any high govern- 
mental position is to stand for ideals, hold up ideals, 
and hope that the mass will gradually come to them. 

Another thing, we see such agencies as the Fuel 
Administration and the Food Administration started, 
we see men of strong personality like Dr. Garfield and 
Mr. Hoover come to Washington and immediately 
get around.them a force of able men, and they go to 
it, and get lots of newspaer publicity, and they do 
perfectly tremendous things. But I want to remind 
you that they are doing something that has not been 
done before, they are doing something for which 
there is no existing governmental agency, and it is rel- 
atively easy to coordinate those new activities and put 
them in the hands of one man. But the moment you 
start doing something that has been done before and 
for which provision has been made, you are up against 
absolutely a different problem. In the first place, you 
are likely to offend Congress. Congress has decided 
it shall be done by certain departments and they have 


made the appropriation that way, and the personnel 


has been selected, and the personnel protected by Civil 
Service rules, the whole thing protected by a perfect 
maze of tradition and statutes. Now the moment 
you start in to cover that field, you have your 
work cut out for you, and in many instances, the Pres- 
ident of the United States himself cannot affect the 
situation. We all of us have had the experience of 
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seeing men in high places issue drastic orders that 
have been obeyed in hardly one per cent of the cases 
to which the orders applied. Why? Because they 
did not have the law with them or they did not take 
into account some fundamental thing that prevented 
action along the suggested line. 

We are just coming out of an industrial period in 
which the “captain of industry” has shone conspicu- 
ously, and has been advertised and has been efficient 
unto his day. It has been a time of short-period pol- 
icies. We could not sell scientific management thirty 
years ago—we can hardly sell it today. I remember 
when Mr. Taylor first talked to people at “Boxly,” 
and told them they would have to stick to this thing 
for two years, he sort of choked when he said it, 
because he found when he said two years were neces- 
sary for anybody to get results, they wanted to make 
for the front door. Later, he got to the point where 
he told them, “if you are not going to go in it and stay 
with it for five years, don’t start it, don’t play with 
it.” Now there are men in this room who would not 
think of working for a man unless he said he was 
going to make it his life-time work. 


So it seems to me there is a change coming over 
industry, and over government, in the length of its 
policies. In the past we worked on short-time poli- 
cies. Yet the thing that was determined on for two 
years was almost invariably the wrong thing for a 
ten-year policy or a national policy. 

Now, democracy is the policy of the people, and 
unless you are going to make war, even, along demo- 
cratic lines, then we do not want to make war. We 
are going to make war now along democratic lines, 
and we are going to build up, in my opinion, a more 
effective war machine, before we get through with it, 
than has ever been dreamed of. 

I am not saying that in any braggadocio spirit, God 
forbid; I am on my knees before the problem; but I 
am going to insist wherever I can affect the situation, 
that it shall be e on democratic lines, because I 
believe that democratic lines are, in the end, the ef- 
fective lines, whether we want it or not. People will 
not have it any other way. 


Now, in conclusion, there is a little rule that I have 
found effective which perhaps will help somebody here 
with the problem. At any rate, it seems to be good 
scientific management. You have five agencies, we 
will say, that you are trying to correlate. Perhaps 
you pick out Bill and say: “Bill, go to it; you have 
the authority, and I will back you up; knock their 
heads together; make them efficient.” Now, there is 
another method—I am stating both a little baldly, so 
you will get the contrast; consult these five people 
that are to be coordinated, and when they have come 
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to feel the necessity for codrdination of some kind, 
but are still a little in the dark as to just what ought 
to be, be kind to them, don’t rub it in. Then there 
are three things you can do. First, there are things 
you can do that they are not now doing, and as long 
as they are not now doing them they won’t object to 
your doing them. Believe me, in every situation in 
Washington that needs correlation not over ten per 
cent of the allotted field is covered, so that any such 
one agency that is appointed to correlate them has 
ninety per cent of the field in which to operate with- 
out treading on anything that is now being done. The 
second thing you can do is to give your help where 
they want help, and I do not know any five agencies 
that ought to be correlated that do not want more 
help than any living man or group of men can give 
them. And then, three, you can make studies of ex- 
isting’ practice. Nobody refuses in a democracy to 
let you come in for study. 


I have not met any group of agencies in Washing- 
ton that by the end of three months will not follow 
any lead developed along these lines. But to start 
in on the assumption that they are wrong, or that they 
can immediately accommodate themselves to the wish 
or the order of somebody above, I think is a mistake. 


I am going to read the final paragraph in this mem- 
orandum : 


“If the industrial activities of our military estab- 
lishment are to be carried on with the maximum of 
effectiveness and with the minimum of dictation from 
the top, growth along distinct lines is necessary. We 
must develop in every unit of organization a desire 
for a common leadership and an ability to respond to 
that leadership when it is intelligent and sometimes 
when it is not. But more important even than this, 
we must develop as our ‘leaders men who see their 
capacity for leadership conditioned by the loyalty 
of those whom they seek to lead, and they must be 
men to whom facts are as masters. The top controls 
which must necessarily be established if your military 
activities are to be coordinated will be unlike anything 
in industry. It will be the function of these super- 
organizations to seek out the inner theories of action, 
to enunciate policies, and perhaps to record perform- 
ance. But administrative responsibility in the end 
will rest with units altogether too large to consolidate. 

“The organization of any top control can, in my 
opinion, only proceed as we develop the organization 
of each of the units, the activities of which are to be 
correlated. To work from the top without providing 
at the same time for a response from below is alto- 
gether un-American and unworkable. No one in this 
country has authority of this kind. 
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“To seek to formulate the boundaries of this type 
of action is a timely activity for this Society.” 


Mr. M. C. Turtte:* I am reminded that it is dif- 
ficult to play a solo on a tin whistle after a trombone 
has just finished. 


When an industrial concern is confronted with a 
sudden increase in its volume of work the manage- 
ment considers two possible courses; first, the hiring 
of more employees, and next, the delegating to other 
companies parts of the work, using its own organ- 
ization to divide the work into the components which 
are to be done by its original force and those which 
are to be assigned to outsiders. Architects, lawyers, 
engineers, and accountants, beside their technical 
training, offer the opportunities for obtaining such 
emergency help. 

A large business confronted with a sudden increase 
or wishing to go into a new class of work may buy a 
smaller one, and make it into a department. The 
shoe trade has commonly done this with selling 
houses. 


These going organizations are taken because of the 
lack of time in which to organize and train new ones. 
If a manufacturer decides to discontinue selling | 
through a commission house and in place of it pro- 
poses the creation of a selling department, he must be 
sure that this new department can sell goods in quan- 
tity enough and soon enough to keep his concern pros- 
perous. The sure way of doing this is to buy the 
selling organization which is handling his output. If 
he has suddenly to carry through contracts for engi- 
neering work, it will be safer for him to hire an engi- 
neering concern than to try to do it by hiring an indi- 
vidual engineer and letting him engage draftsmen and 
supervisors. 

We have all had the experience of building a new 
department with men who have succeeded in other 
places, and found the new combination unable to 
handle its work. We have turned this work over to 
a trained team of men and seen it done easily. 


It is a common experience to find an organization 
successfully using a-man who has proved impossible 
in other surroundings. 


At this point I am reminded to tell you a story of 
Puck O’Hearn, of my own organization. He is ad- 
dicted to the liquor habit. He is a most excellent 
laborer, a skilled man, and as long as he lets liquor 
alone he is a valuable workman. Realizing his value 
to us, we tried to do what we could to keep him away 
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from too much drink. We found a very severe land- 
lady, and we got Puck to live at her house. We gave 
him $7 a week and kept the rest of his money. Under 
these conditions Puck is an extremely satisfactory 


workman. He showed up at the end of a long job at 


the office on one occasion and asked for me. He said, 
“Mr. Tuttle, I want my money.” I asked the book- 
keeper how much he had coming to him and he told 
me that he had $95 due him. Now it is a crime and 
a civic calamity to let Puck have $95 at one time, and 
I told him he could not have it, that I would give him 
$10. He said, “Mr. Tuttle, the fact is that I have 
contracted to buy a horse, and I have to pay for it to- 
day.” I said, “It is a shame, but I suppose the money 
is yours, so go to it,” and I paid tim his money. 
He came in four days later about the saddest looking 
laborer that I ever saw in my life; the world had 
certainly used him roughly. Apparently everything 
had happened to him that I expected would happen, 
and more, too. I asked him about his horse. He 
stood up there erect as ever, back of the rail, and 
he said, “Mr. Tuttle, the horse is dead.” (Laughter. ) 


Now that is a man who would be uncomfortable in 
other surroundings, he would not fit organizations 


. suddenly got together which depended upon him, 


because they would not have his personal equation. 
It is the team work, it is the understanding, the 
spirit that makes these organizations effective; and 
those things are the result of time, there is hardly 
anything else that will do it. Leadership will do 
it somewhat, but those things are essentially the 
product of time. Men recognize the value of that 
sort of thing, and refuse to work under new, untried 
surroundings, for the fear that they will fail under 
the new conditions. It is almost as common to find 
men failing simply because they are placed wrong. 
Time and freedom to move are the common cures of 
such wrong placing. 

It is the team work, the mutual understanding, the 
spirit, the effects of time, that make the differences 
between these successes and these failures. 

Men recognize the value of this team work and hes- 
itate before making new combinations, lest their rep- 
utations suffer through inability to do their best 
through new combinations. 

The point of all this is that at this time of war 
the government faces the choice of dismembering go- 
ing organizations and from the parts building for 
itself new organizations which will be placed in new 
surroundings under strange conditions. In these new 
surroundings the new group will be given a huge load 
to carry. It may be worth while to think carefully 
of the results that can be obtained, say in buying or 


engineering or accounting if work is assigned to going 
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organizations which can be hired by the government 
to do assigned parts of the government work. We 
know buying organizations. which could buy well 
much of the material now needed. We know engi- 
neering firms which could design quickly and eco- 
nomically works now needed. The problem clearly be- 
fore us is how to save days. Add to this a saving of 
dollars and still more must we consider the use of 
the going concern, the marshalling of proved efh- 
ciency, rather than the increase of numbers and of 
the problems of the design of a machine while its 
output is needed. 


Mr. Orpway Teap:* Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, anybody who has to discuss this question 
needs to preface it by an expression of humility in 
the face of the far-reaching and complex problems we 
to-day face. I want to offer that expression at the 
outset. 


I have recently had occasion in connection with 
the preparation of a course I am to give at Columbia, 
to look into what the books have to say about the 
first principles of organization, and therefore of gov- 
ernment. And it is interesting to note how the prac- 
tical work in Washington has brought the views of 
Mr. Cooke and Mr. Kendall into substantial agree- 
ment with those expressed by the most recent theoret- 
ical writers both on the question of the essential basis 
of human organization and on the principles which 
underhe sound operation within any organization. 

Let me therefore state what it seems to me are the 
principles which underlie what both Mr. Kendall and 
Mr. Cooke have said; state in slightly different terms 
the principles of sound organization. 


The first of these would be that organization must 
at all times be in terms of a function to be performed. 
This is simply another way of saying that where there 
is a job to be done there must be created an organ- 
ization competent to do the job. Stated abstractedly 
this seems so obvious as to be unnecessary to remark. 
Yet the principle of organization on a basis of func- 
tion means, it seems to me, that in the last analysis 
you reconcile the principle of centralization of au- 
thority with the values to be derived by a measure of 
decentralized control. For as regards each task to 
be undertaken we should ask these two questions: 
What is the scope, range and nature of the task? And 
is an organization contemplated which is sufficiently 
extensive to carry out this scope and yet so controlled 
as to assure that the work is to be done with the full- 
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est measure of interest and intelligence by the work- 
ers, or in other words is responsibility sufficiently de- 
centralized? 

Here, for example, is a function which is national 
in scope, such as the equipping of the army. It goes 
without saying that the range of organization to carry 
on this work must be national. Yet it also is clear 
that the effective performance of this work demands 
that adequate responsibility for manufacture, trans- 
portation and distribution be delegated to local agen- 
cies and bureaus, or be as Mr. Cooke says, decentral- 
ized. 

Nevertheless with the work for an organization 
definitely established in terms of a function, it still 
remains a fact that there are different interests to be 
represented, to be brought together, protected and to 
a certain extent reconciled in the carrying out of that 
function. In all the work that is going on here in 
Washington that is preéminently the case. All the 
different departments have their own special interests 
and functions; and yet they have beyond those cer- 
tain problems in common with some other depart- 
ments. And when it comes to the solving of these 
common problems it is essential that all the affected 
interests be represented in the performance of this 
newly recognized function. 

So that the second principle of sound organization 
would simply come down to this: that in the carrying 
out of a function all the different elements and inter- 
ests which are needed to carry it on must be repre- 
sented and brought together in all deliberations. 

Where—as would really be the case—there are too 
many interests to be conveniently assembled and rec- 
onciled and heard around the table of one room, it 

would be necessary to modify the function and change 
the organization correspondingly. But normally the 


affected interests will not be more than ten or a. 


dozen; and that is the number which can most effec- 
tively be considered and brought to a common agree- 
ment as to the way in which a job is to be done. 

The third principle is so obvious as simply to need 
restatement: that, as Mr. Kendall so well said, to the 
the extent that responsibility is distributed to that 
same extent must authority be delegated. And as a 
modification of that, it should also be said that re- 
sponsibility, when delegated, should always be care- 
fully defined and limited. 

It seems to me, therefore, that what it comes down 
to is that functional organization is inherently organ- 
ization with that degree of decentralization which 
makes for efficient operation; and that staff organ- 
ization along the lines that Mr. Kendall outlined which 
gives you the coordination which Mr. Cooke is striving 
for. I labor under the feeling—I may be wholly wrong 
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—that if we define the terms that both gentlemen used, 
a common meeting ground is established. For the 
decentralization and the codrdination—the words of 
Mr. Cooke—are only another aspect of the function- 
alization and staff organization of which Mr. Ken- 
dall is the able exponent. 


In the department of governmental problems with 
which I have been most familiar, namely the coordi- 
nation of our national labor activities, the principles 
which I have laid down would prove a sound basis 
for procedure. 


The War, Navy and Labor Departments and the 
Shipping and Air Craft Boards have common prob- 
lems in the labor field which for their solution demand 
coordination, centralization and realization of a new 
function to be performed; all three words, it would 
seem to me, being connotative of the same idea. But 
if you bring the representatives of these respective 
groups into a common, super-labor board, you have at 
the same time to remember that there are various 
interests to be guarded, several parties to .the joint 
deliberation which must be reconciled or placated. 
This is in line with our second principle. And when 
you come to the practical problem of getting a labor 
supply for arsenals or navy yards or ship yards you 
have local problems to be locally administered, but 
coordinated and controlled by a uniform policy in the 
larger, national super-labor board which let us hope 
is in process of development. In other words you 
will have centralization and decentralization at one 
and the same time! 


So that I offer it as my small contribution that if 
we proceed as we are now proceeding in Washington 
on a basis of the principles which I have made bold 
to restate, we shall not go far wrong. For we shall 
be effecting in practical affairs a reconciliation be- 
tween the idea of organization on a basis of function 
and on a basis of decentralized responsibility; and 
in government whether it be of industries or of na- 
tional departments that harmonizing of seemingly 
opposed ideas has got to take place. And we shall be 
assuring defined responsibility and power to the staff 
heads while simultaneously the local people with their 
local interests will be given place and reckoned with 
in the affairs of all the departments and boards. 


Mr. H. J. HAtticAN:* It is my understanding that 
the purpose of the Society at this meeting is to discuss 


the subject of “Centralized Control versus Decentra- 


lized Control in the Management of Large Organiza- 
tions.” It is your desire, I believe, to hear something 
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of the principles and plan which have guided us in 
the development of the Western Electric organization. 

Looking back over the life of the business, now in 
its forty-sixth year, we see that it has been a steady 
growth and evolution away from decentralized con- 
trol toward functional management with a central 
control. 

Under decentralized control, units of an organiza- 
tion are formed to carry on the business, and each 
unit has a large measure of independent responsi- 
bility for the performance of its work and the results 
it secures. 

Centralized control in an administrative organiza- 
tion represents the control by the central authority of 
the policies and methods governing its operations, and 
the oversight of and the responsibility for the results 
accomplished by the different units. 

With a decentralized scheme of control, it is un- 
doubtedly possible to carry on a large volume of work 
with an untrained force. Results can be secured, or- 
dinarily with a certain amount of pulling and hauling 
and duplication of effort, but nevertheless results are 
secured. As the force becomes better trained, special- 
ists find their way to the front. Recognizing their 
ability, the executive looks about for the widest possi- 
ble use in his organization for the services of these 
experts. Here is the beginning of a trained personnel 
which may lead to a staff and line organization or 
to a purely functional organization. In either event, 
there must be central control of the executive work 
in order to attain that greater economy and efficiency 
which is the goal of our ambition. 

In affairs of management, much depends not only 
on the plan of the organization but also on the pre- 
cise way in which the plan is applied. There is no 
one type of organization that fits all conditions, but, 
given certain conditions, you can find the type of or- 
ganization which will best fit them. 


A management may be so decentralized that there 
is little or no relationship or coordination among the 
parts themselves and between the parts and the execu- 
tive. On the other hand, I have seen control so cen- 
tralized that the units cannot even buy a pound of 
tacks or a paper of pins in an emergency. 


Everyone is likely to think that his business is more 
complex and difficult than any other. We in the 
Western Electric Company are no exception. Cer- 
tainly the cross relations within our own organization 
and between it and outsiders are extremely complex. 
If I am permitted to draw freely from our experience, 
I should like to describe the plan of our organization 
and certain principles which we have followed in de- 


veloping it. 
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First:—For our own organization, we believe in 
central control over departments divided according to 
their respective functions, but with authority for ac- 
tion within the departments delegated to responsible 
subordinates as many steps down the line as possible. 
I should like to emphasize this delegation of authority 
to subordinates as a means of obtaining results, and 
in order to secure such results these subordinates 
must be supported by a trained personnel. 

Second :—We adopted the general theory that the 
responsibility and the authority of each executive 
must be clearly established. For this reason, we have 
our Organization Record, which is a statement of the 
duties, scope and functions of each general depart- 
ment. It includes charts for each department, show- 
ing the names of those in charge and the lines of their 
authority and responsibility. In certain cases the de- 
scriptions of duties are supplementary, and in some 
cases they explain advisory relations and relations not 
involving direct authority and responsibility. Similar 
records exist within the departments, so that each 
individual in the employ of the Company may have 
his place and may know what his relations should be 
to those about him. 

Third :—Having thus located the persons making 
up the organization in their places in the plan, we 
undertake to define broadly the policies of the Com- 
pany as a guide for action to the executives through- 
out the country. This is in line with our policy that 
executives must be thoroughly grounded in the fun- 
damental policies as a basis for forming sound judg- 
ments which they must make upon their individual 
responsibility. To carry out this purpose we have 
what is known as a series of General Instructions, 
which set down our policies on such subjects as: 

Employment and Leave of Absence. 

Employees’ Pensions, Disability and Death Benefits. 

Employees’ Changes in Rates of Pay. 

Standards of Service. 

Complaints and Claims. 

Reports Required. 

Execution of Contracts and Bonds. 

Matters Requiring Action of Board of Directors. 

Fourth :—Next, it is of equal importance to safe- 
guard the relations with employees. They must be so 
clearly established and so carefully worked out that 
there will never be any misunderstanding of these re- 
lations on the part of our people. An organization 
may be founded upon sound principles but it will 
surely fail unless supported by an adequate and 
trained personnel. In our own case we have tried, 
above all else, to establish firmly the right relation be- 
tween the employees and the Company. The employee 
must be sure of a square deal. He must be certain that 
promotion is based on efficiency. There must be 
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neither nepotism nor favoritism, and the best man 
must invariably get the job. 

Fifth :—Again, we believe that the trained em- 
ployee is the best investment to the Company. To 
that end we select our people with the greatest care, 
having a highly organized plan for this purpose. Rec- 
ognizing that a sound body is a prerequisite to skill 
in any form of work, we subject each applicant to a 
physical examination. Having qualified for a posi- 
tion and been assigned to one, we then afford these 
young men and women many opportunities for self- 
improvement through the Company’s educational fa- 
cilities. 

So much for some of the underlying principles. A 
word now of the organization itself. It is an organ- 
ization with a general Executive Department, and 
with the work sub-divided among seven functional 
departments, namely: Sales, Engineering, Purchasing. 
Manufacturing, Accounting, Treasury and Legal. 
These departments control their respective functions 
throughout the Company, and delegate authority for 
action down the line. This plan is applied to a work- 
ing force of 30,000 employees, of which the largest 
units aggregating 20,000 employees are located at one 
place. The remainder are located in forty-one of the 
principal cities and elsewhere throughout the United 
States. 

The functions of these several departments are 
those generally assigned in other concerns, but I shall 
name them briefly. 

The Sales Department is responsible for the execu- 
tion of the commercial policy of the Company, for the 
kind and quantity of articles manufactured and the 
quantity of merchandise bought for resale. It deter- 
mines the selling prices, has charge of advertising, and 
renders service to customers from its warehouses 
throughout the country. 

The Engineering Department is responsible for the 
design of all apparatus manufactured by the Com- 
pany, and also has the final responsibility for the 
quality of the product manufactured. 

The Purchasing Department oversees all purchases 
and conducts the Company’s relations with its princi- 
pal suppliers. 

The Manufacturing Department is in charge of the 
Company’s manufacturing plant and its operation. 

The Comptroller has oversight over the accounting 
work of all departments and acts as auditor of the 
funds placed with the Treasurer.’ 


The Treasury Department has charge of the funds 


of the Company and the credits and collections from 


customers. 


The Legal Department guides the Company’s course 
of business in accordance with the requirements of the 
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law, and is in charge of all matters of contracts and 
: 

It is difficult to describe, within the limits of this 
paper, the working relations of this organization. 
The first four departments, Sales, Engineering, Pur- 
chasing and Manufacturing, because of the work as- 
signed to them, may be styled operating departments. 
The last three, the Accounting, Treasury and Legal, 
are, more properly speaking, staff departments for 
the general executive. The personnel of these last 
three departments is made up of a corps of experts 
in their respective lines. 

Of the so-called operating departments, three, the 
Engineering, Manufacturing and Purchasing, are or- 
ganized on functional lines. Their work is of a large 
volume and confined to a few localities. The Sales 
Department is organized on a staff and line basis, and 
as it presents some unusual features I shall use it to 
illustrate our plan of organization. 

The general executive of the Sales Department is 
surrounded by a staff of sales specialists, experts in 
the marketing of the articles which we sell. He also 
has reporting to him an administrative assistant who 
is the executive of the line organization composed of 
the sales offices and distributing warehouses through- 
out the country. This executive has a staff of spe- 
cialists in the different branches of his work, who are 
occupied in devising improved methods of work, 
teaching the personnel of these local houses and in- 
specting the results of their performances from time 
to time. 

The line organization of the Sales Department is 
made up of these sales offices and distributing ware- 
houses, each in charge of a manager responsible for 
all the activities of the house, and each a complete or- 
ganization in itself, comprising departments for 
business getting, warehouse service and collection of 
accounts. These managers report up to the head of 
the Sales Department to whom they are REC 
for results. 

But the other general departments have a measure 
of responsibility for the performance of their func- 
tions at the houses. 

To illustrate, the Comptroller prescribes the form 
of accounts and the accounting methods to be fol- 
lowed, and, through inspection by his own staff, sees 
that his instructions are followed. 

The Treasurer lays out ‘the methods for the work 
on credits and collections and inspects this work. 

The head of the Purchasing Department does the 
same kind of work with reference to the purchasing 
function. If he finds that some or all of the houses 
are buying the same class of material and that by 


combining the purchases an economy would be ef- 
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fected, an arrangement is made according to an estab- 
lished routine by which this article is added to the list 
of principal purchases, all of which are bought by 
the General Purchasing Department. , 

The experts of the Manufacturing Department in- 
spect the warehouses for fire hazards and general up- 
keep. They also determine whether manufacturing 
work shall be carried on in the repair shops which 
are a part of the local warehouse‘ organizations or in 
the General Manufacturing Department at Haw- 
thorne. The purpose of this is to see that the manu- 
facturing plant is built only at such places where the 
work can be done to the best advantage from the point 
of view of the whole Company. 

You may realize now that a manager is surrounded 
by a ring of advice and protective measures, but, at 
the same time, he is held strictly accountable for the 
results of his house. The way in which this func- 
tional organization works out in actual practice in our 
organization is illustrated in the following way. 

The manager of a distributing house makes period- 
ical reports on the condition of his business, such as 
the volume of sales, the amount of stock on hand, the 
amount of accounts receivable. Suppose his accounts 
receivable were to run an average of fifteen days 
higher than the standard set. It would be the Treas- 
ury Department that would call his attention to this 
variation, seek from him an explanation therefor, and, 
in the event that the situation responsible for it was 
one calling for expert assistance to the manager, the 
Treasury Department would very likely furnish from 
its staff a man competent to help the manager correct 
the situation. In this fashion the functional organ- 
ization works, not to embarrass the distributing house 
man, but to assist him. : 

I have now presented the outlines of the Sales De- 
partment organization and shown its relations to the 
other departments. The other general departments of 
the business divide themselves naturally into groups 
according to the character of their work, and the rela- 
tions of one to the other follow, in general, the de- 
scription given of these relations with the Sales De- 
partment. This control of policies and methods by 
functional departments make for unity in the Com- 
pany’s policy. It makes it possible to develop men of 
a higher grade. From these conditions, work of a 
higher grade naturally follows and enables the Com- 
pany to secure the benefit of its expert talent in all 
the different departments. 


It now remains to give some account of how the 
general departments, with their respective functions, 
are coordinated. I have already introduced you w 
our Organization Record and the General Instructions. 
Under the General Instructions a series of directions 
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is issued by the heads of the General Departments 
covering the functions for which they have a Com- 
pany responsibility, and such directions are manda- 
tory throughout the organization. Such instructions 
will lead to a lack of team work if all the departmental 
executives were not working on a common plan. 
These common understandings and unity of action 
are obtained through the meetings of a General Com- 
mittee which is composed of the executive heads of 
these seven general departments—Sales, Engineering, 
Purchasing, Manufacturing, Accounting, Treasury 
and Legal. 

The members of this: General Committee meet to 
inform each other of important Company matters, io 
discuss questions of Company policy, to present for 
discussion questions of internal management arising 1n 
their departments, to discuss appropriations for in- 
creases of plant or investment, to discuss appropria- 
tions for expense, and to consider such other impor- 
tant Company matters as may be brought to their at- 
tention. The purpose of this Committee work is to 
arrive at conclusions which will represent the com- 
bined judgment of its members and to develop a uni- 
form Company policy in all departments. 

In turn, each department large enough to justify 
it has a departmental committee for the same pur- 
pose, and they have proved to be of great value in 
bringing about common understanding of Company 
policies and a singleness of purpose in the work. 

Other committees are formed from time to time to 
study special problems, and are made up of the ex- 
perts from different departments. Such groups are 
organized temporarily when there may be a need 
to promote cooperation among departments and to 
obtain quicker results. Care must always be taken 
that such committees never usurp executive duties, 


for the executive responsibility always follows the 


line marked out in the Organization Record. 


No method of central control is complete without 
an adequate system of accounts, leading to budget 
making and prompt reports. Individuals and organ- 
izations both accomplish better results if they have a 
pace setter or a standard to strive for. Each year 
we prepare budgets to cover the sales estimated for 
the coming year and the expenses of each department 
incident to handling this volume of business. The 
complete budget also contains all of the other items 
of expense not directly related to the current sales, 
so that at the beginning of each year a standard is 
set for the work of each unit of the organization. As 
an administrative measure this is definitely known. 
Plans for securing it are made in advance, and the 
doubtful or weak 9 in our defenses are marked 
for special attention. This process is another une of 
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those united efforts which makes for close-knit coop- 
erative effort because it is based on complete knowl- 
edge among the players of what the team is trying to 
do. 
In this very general statement, I have endeavored 
to give an outline of some of the principles and meth- 
ods which we have employed. In executive work es- 
pecially, it is important to keep the proper perspec- 
tive. You are dealing with human beings with a vari- 
ety of talents. These must be brought together in a 
team which will work together day after day. It is 
a mistake to regard the organization of the team ac- 
cording to an ideal as the chief aim. We are not after 
organization for organization’s sake, but we are after 
results. Oftentimes the personnel changes, one man 
is not fitted to do just the work of his predecessor, 
and the load must be adjusted to his capacity. At 
other times, the importance of the work changes so 
that jobs must be divided or combined. These con- 
siderations make it necessary to modify our ideal or- 
ganization, but under such stress and strain we try 
never to lose sight of our ideal, which to our minds, 
is a highly developed functional organization with an 
adequate central control. 


Mr. Ricwarp A. Fetss:’ I had hoped to get away 
without being called on. I had a contract with my- 
self to keep quiet at this meeting, but this subject is 
so very interesting that a few thoughts have come to 
me, especially as to what Mr. Kendall and Mr. Cooke 
have said. It does not seem to me that they have been 
on the opposite sides of the same question at all. To 
my mind it seems to me they have talked about the 
same question from two different points of view. 
Neither do I think when the question has all been 
analyzed it will be as complicated and as intricate as 
it seems. 

Those who have been here in Washington, as most 
of you have been, and have become a part of the 
developing machine, and those who like Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Kendall have given so admirably and freely 
and disinterestedly of service, are likely to see the 
thing from the point of view of the particular prob- 
lem that is uppermost in their minds. Mr. Cooke has 
fully stated the things that are true, that are practical 
in the actual stage of organization that exists right 
now, in a better way than anyone else could possibly 
do. | 

Mr. Kendall, who like many of those present, is in 
and out all of the time, is looking a little farther 
ahead, perhaps a little more from the top down rather 
than from the bottom up as compared with Mr. 
Cooke. But it seems to me that there orc several 
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things that are beclouding these apparent differences, 
because there are no real differences at all. The first 
thing that beclouds the issue is the fact that this. con- 
ference is on the “Centralization of Administrative 
Authority,” and I do not believe that either of the 
gentlemen who spoke are sure of what is meant. 
I know I don’t. Personally what I think we are get- 
ing at is somewhat unfortunately stated in “central- 
ization of administrative authority.” I think the thing 
we are getting at is control in the division of re- 
sponsibility. These responsibilities and the questions 
involved in the present emergency are on a scale 
that has never been faced before anywhere in the 
world, except, possibly, in the other warring nations. 
When we look at it from this point of view, and if we 
forget the word “authority,” we will probably see 
this question a little more clearly. It is a question of 
the proper organization for action and of the responsi- 
bility for action. | 

Now, as Mr. Cooke has clearly stated, the respon- 
sibility at the outset must be left where it already is, 
as far as possibly can be. In other words, perhaps 
the present functions, the present divisions of organ- 
izations are not the most efficient ultimately. But 


_ there they are. They are the only ones capable of 


functioning and there is undoubtedly some good in 
them. What Mr. Kendall stated is also true; we 
must have coordination. In this connection I want to 
call to your attention that these two gentlemen have not 
been disagreeing but speaking of two different 
things. Coordination is a big, vague word, but 
it is a very specific thing when you consider codrdina- 
tion as a function in itself. Now, there are more than 
two kinds of organization. There is line organization 
and staff organization. There is another and general- 
ly speaking more effective organization known as 
functional organization. This is neither staff nor line 
organization. It is something far more flexible. It is 
based on the theory that an organization is not an end 
unto itself, but is a means for the continued accom- 
plishment of definite things. We must clearly set be- 
fore us the definite things to be established, and we 
must decide by what means they are to be accomplished 
and who is to be responsible for the accomplishment 
of the various activities or functions necessary. 
Crudely, that is the gist of functional organization. 
The idea is so simple that most people overlook it. 
Many, who read the works of Mr. Taylor as their 
first means of contact with the idea of functionalized 
organization, are entirely oblivious of this principle 
of scientific management. 

Now, Mr. Cooke is absolutely right and Mr. Ken- 
dali will agree with him, that in order to function we 
need action somewhere down the line. In order to 
obtain action, there must be definite functionalization. 
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This very apparently means decentralization as to ac- 
tion. Just in so far as functionalization brings the 
necessary and effective decentralization for action, so 
does functionalization of itself make essential another 
function. Where there are separate entities of an or- 
ganization, each responsible for action and results in 
its own line and all aiming at the same ultimate ob- 
ject, it is necessary in order to obtain harmonious and 
effective, ultimate action to recognize the necessity of 
coérdination and to treat it as a distinct and basic 
function of the organization. 

This question of codrdination is a problem in every 
industry and in every organization that is large enough 
to be functionalized. It seems to me that while the 
problem of conducting the activities of carrying on this 
war is different in some respects from problems of 
other organizations, this difference is chiefly one of size. 
Consequently there must be more organization within 
the organization. But, from the point of view above, 
it seems clear to me that the same principles apply as 
in the organization of any other activity or set of activ- 
ities. The fact, however, that the present problems are 
of such a large scale and that the making of mistakes 
involves interests of such great magnitude, forces us 
to be more careful and to make haste but slowly, 

In conclusion I wish again to call attention to the 
fact that this appears to me to lie at the bottom of 
this discussion. There must be at all times the decen- 
tralization implied in the proper functionalizing of 
any organization. This decentralization is that which 
Mr. Cooke speaks of and is necessary for responsibil- 
ity for action so that the organization can function. 
Control, or the centralization of control, which Mr. 
Kendall speaks of, is also necessary so as to avoid 
the duplication of work and to obtain cooperative 
and efficient results. Both are necessary so that each 
one in his own sphere shall work for the thing for 
which he is responsible, and the work shall be 
coordinated from above so that the work of all shall 
have accumulative effect necessary to obtain its ob- 
ject in victory. 


Mr. J. FRANKLIN McEtwatn:* Mr. Chairman, I 
did not expect to be called upon and I am a little at sea 
as the problem is so tremendous. Mr. Kendall has 
endeavored to paint a composite picture and I think 
it is extremely difficult at this time to see that com- 
plete, ideal picture. On the other hand Mr. Cooke, 
it seems to me, views the problem from the standpoint 
of detail. His plan is to perfect the detail in so far 
as we can, and out of the perfection of that detail 
evolve the composite ideal picture. I believe that it 
is the natural procedure. Most of you who are here 
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have probably been concentrating on concrete prob- 
lems and possibly have not viewed the final picture 
in the way in which it should be viewed. I personally 
am very glad that some minds are concentrating on 
the problem as a whole, and that other minds are con- 
centrating on the problem of detail. I believe that if 
we who are in contact with the various departments, 
and undoubtedly most of us are, concentrate on and as- 
sist in perfecting the organization and methods of those 
departments in a common sense way as described by 
Mr. Feiss, and as described in that paper on ideal — 
organization which we have just heard, the problem 
will finally solve itself; but we must get quick, force- 
ful, and thorough action in each department. 

Coordination or central control has been evolved to 
some extent and I believe the tendency in this direc- 
tion is growing greater each day, because it is perfect- 
ly obvious that this action is wise and in fact neces- 
sary. Practically all successful businesses administer- 
ing or conducting various units agree that it is wise 
and essential to have a strong central control body. 
That body does not in any sense take away from the 
efficiency of the unit, or the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, at least an ideal body with its functions proper- 
ly outlined does not. We must have in those depart- 
ments that initiative, that incentive to progress, that 
power and authority necessary to conduct the work 
properly and efficiently, but we must also have behind 
that a guiding body. That body does not interfere; it 
advises. It does not supplant the work of the various 
units; it simply suggests; it guides, and it helps to 
solve the problems, when those various units or de- 
partments run up against what seem like insoluble 
problems. | 

Now, if in each unit we can get that central control, 
a larger control embodying all will naturally develop. 
Take for instance the Quartermaster’s Department. At 
one time there was decentralization in this department. 
By degrees centralization, proper control, is evolving, 
without in any sense taking away from the efficiency 
of the department. In fact it is helping to increase effi- 
ciency. But there is a great deal yet to be done, a 
tremendous amount, and it can be done if we all con- 
centrate our minds on the solution of that problem. 
In the Quartermaster’s Department at one time 
the purchasing was being done by the various depots; 
by degrees it was controlled in one depot; that was 
no place for it. Finally the purchasing was taken over 
by the Department at Washington and to-day the pur- 
chasing department is fast being perfected. At one 
place, and that place the Quartermaster’s Department, 
under the general supervision of the Quartermaster 
General, this purchasing can be and will be imbued 
with the broad gauged principles that are actuating 
the entire Quartermaster’s Department. 
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In my opinion there is another department in which 
coordination and central control must be effected 
and that is the general inspection department. This 
department to-day, in my judgment, is decentralized. 
Each department is doing its own work without any 
central control. In other words it does not present 
the ideal picture. There has Zot to be a central body 
controlling the general inspection, not interfering with 
the inspection of the various depots and units, but 
simply helping them solve their problems which come 
up every day, some of which seem almost impossible 
of solution. 

(Mr. McElwain presented the following letter he 
had written to a member of the Council of National 
Defense, as a specific suggestion emanating from his 
point of view.) 

“In reference to my conversation with you I am of 
the opinion that there should be established immedi- 
ately a Central Inspection Department located at 
Washington, preferably under the direction of the 
Quartermaster’s Manufacturing and Purchasing Of- 
fice, or if this is not advisable the Department should 
be closely allied with it. The organization should con- 
sist of experts in each line where the volume purchased 
or to be purchased is large. These experts should have 
not only a thorough knowledge of manufacturing but 
of materials to be used. The functions of this new 
department would not in any sense supplant or change 
the present plan of inspection in the various depots. 
Its function would be to supplement, assist and sug- 
gest; being closely in touch with the Quartermaster 
General and the Purchasing Department it would 
naturally have a broader viewpoint of the problems in- 
volved. It would be instrumental in establishing a 
uniform standard throughout the country. There is 
criticism today that one section of the country exacts 
a different standard of quality from that of another 
section. This department would be instrumental in 
eliminating this criticism. By frequent reports to the 
Quartermaster General and Purchasing Department 
both would be constantly posted as to whether con- 
tracts would be properly executed and would assist 
where difficulty arises in solving problems of quality 
and material. It would also detect laxity of inspec- 
tion. Successfully managed industries controlling 
numerous units have found it necessary to have a 
strong central control where planning and policy is 
decided. In order to eliminate criticism it must have 
a centralized plan of management without affecting 
the efficiency of the various depots.” 


Mr. Ernest Martin Hopxins:' I understood 
that this function was to break up at half past four 
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and I had not expected to be called on now. I have 
not much to add to what has been said. It does seem 
to me, however, that there are certain points involved 
in this discussion that are perhaps as fundamental 
to democracy as they are essential to the present 
war; and this is said while recognizing that -there 
is nothing more essential than victory in the present 
war. But democracy, I think we all agree, is desir- 
able in spite of its defects, and not because of them, 
and I doubt if there is anybody here who will apol- 
ogize to any large degree for democracy having as 
many defects as it has. 

All of this goes back to a very large fact in con- 
nection with our national welfare, namely, that we 
have been a nation of individualists and have been 
extremely slow to understand that prosperity and wel- 
fare were coming to us in the last analysis by dis- 
associating ourselves from the theories of individual- 
ism that have prevailed, and accepting an entirely new 
view in regard to cooperation, which eventually must 
be the basis of effective democracy. 

We have an old gentleman of whom we are very 
fond who has been a benefactor of Dartmouth College, 
whose grandfather many years)ago settled in New 
Hampshire. He was a pioneer. \He made a clearing, 
built himself a log house, raised crops, and finally be- 
came prosperous. That was in the township of 
Union. At first he was the only resident. In course 
of time another settler came in and built a house a 
little way down the valley, I think about six miles 
away. Thereupon the first settler packed up his things 
and moved further into the wilderness because, he 
said, the world had not become so crowded that he 
was obliged to see another man’s smoke every day. 
Now, I think we have too little to do with our neigh- 
bors, in theory, and we want our neighbors to have 
still less to do with us except at such times as we 
may prescribe that it is desirable. We are engaged in 
a st le where there is on the opposing side a co- 
operation such has never been seen before in the 
world’s history. We are now getting into the conflict 
when one nation after another has learned its lesson, 
but we have yet to learn ours. It seems to me that 
the question is largely in regard to the organization 
for the war, and I intend to confine my remarks to 
that subject. 

I find myself largely in sympathy with Mr. Cooke 
in regard to the theory of democracy as a long-time 
proposition. I find myself, however, in sympathy 
with Mr. Kendall in so far as there is any distinction 
between them, as to the present proposition, how it 
shall be accomplished. 

I perhaps am radical in regard to this, but it seems 
to me that the only thing before us at the present time 
is the winning of the war, and I am almost ready to 
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say that I would accept any kind of organization, and 
any kind of a guide for that organization until this 
job is done, and then take up the question of social 
readjustment in the country. 

Now if we are to accomplish this thing we have to 
find the common denominator between the needs and 
the possibilities and I believe another theory of Gov- 
ernment comes in here—I do not know whether Mr. 
Cooke referred to this or not—but I think the whole 
question comes in, which is largely a political question 
at the present time, of whether the Government is 
going to lead o¢ going to follow the public will. I 
personally cannot see any reason at all for having a 
government on the scale that we have government in 
this country unless the Government is going to assume 
that it is to lead, and that in leading it must assume 
some responsibility for moulding public sentiment. I 
should agree entirely with Mr. Cooke that you cannot 
move much faster than public sentiment, but I should 
likewise feel that the public sentiment must be influ- 
enced by every means available, even if it meant put- 
ting some publicity man on the expense account. 


There is, in other words, a need of mobilization of 
the whole country as it has never dreamed of being 
mobilized before. During the last two or three days 
I have been discussing mobilization under a theory 
that some of us have, and I am going to throw it out, 
because I would like to hear the criticism of it. 


We have a job of mobilization on our hands that 
is so big we cannot spare any possible means of ef- 
ficiency. I think meanwhile that the most democratic 


thing that has been done in this country is the carry- 
ing out of the selective draft law. If that is so, I 
do not see why we should-not make the selective draft 
law a real selective draft, why we should not have 
universal service, and why universal service should 
not include everybody, no matter what he is doing, 
between some ages, say between 18 and 45. Thus 
the Government would no longer depend upon vol- 
unteers in civil life or industry or anywhere else, but 
it would say to men like Mr. Cooke and Mr. Kendall, 
and it would say to bank presidents and owners of 
great industries and the men who work with their 
hands alone, “You have one thing that must be done 
now, that is, to serve the Government where your 
services will be most effective.” I believe that there 
is a great opportunity open to the United States of 
America now to mobilize for this proposition, mobilize 
and commandeer war-profits, labor and everything 
else. Thus, for instance, we would do away with the 
situation in the cantonments of having here a 
man who has been drafted and who works for $l 
a day, and there a man who has not been drafted, 
who is getting $5 or $6 a day. In other words, I 
think the labor conditions of the present time, and 
everything that tends to decentralize and work 
against united effort, is a thing that is bad for 
the country as a whole, and that there is nothing to 
do except to make a complete democratic move, to 
commandeer everything and everybody and every 
resource in this country for the common purpose. If 
that is centralization of authority, it seems to me that 
that is what we ought to have. | 


Discussion: SECOND SESSION 


Mr. KENDALL: Mr. Cooke has spoken most ably 
about the importance of fostering the spirit of de- 
mocracy and reconciling it with the efficiency of 
science. I do not advocate sacrificing anything of 
value which democracy has. I do not contemplate 
the loss of the benefits which come from decentralized 
control. The best organization involves not only cen- 
tralization but decentralization quite as much, because 
of the vastness of the problem. I believe that we 
must have every separate entity, every individual de- 
partment of the Government, organized as completely 
and as efficiently as is possible, utilizing the best that is 
found in scientific management or elsewhere. 

I have nothing but the highest praise for some de- 
partments and the way they are attacking their prob- 
lems. Sections of the Ordnance Department, for 


instance, will set a pace for any industry in the coun- 
try. I have visited other departments, however, de- 
partments on which the fighting forces of this country 


depend just as much as they do upon the Ordnance 
Department, and have seen a complete lack of grasp 
of the ‘situation, a complete helplessness before the 
problems with which they are faced, and it has driven 
me almost to despair because I know that the Ordnance 
Department or any other efficient department cannot 
get very far and cannot accomplish much unless the 
other departments match it in efficiency and work with 
it shoulder to shoulder. This is seen not only in the 
Army, but in shipping, transportation, and private in- 
dustry as well. One of the worst handicaps under 
which the Ordnance Department is laboring is the 
lack of production on the part of some of our indus- 
trial plants. 

You have heard Mr. Halligan’s paper at this meet- 
ing. Mr. Halligan is from the Western Electric Com- 
pany and that company is being leaned upon more 
than any other company for guidance and assistance 
in the handling of stores because more than any other 
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concern in the country, it has worked out a fine method 
of storage. This company is a fine example of cen- 
-tralized control. Everyone of its branch offices is a 
completely organized unit and all are brought together 
under one central executive control. If the President 
of the United States wanted to set in action Monday 
‘morning every portion of the organization of the West- 
ern Electric Company, everyone of its plants in every 
city and in every state in the country, he could do it 
by communicating with one man who under the 
authority vested in him by the board of directors could 
instantly set the entire organization in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

_A perfect organization that constitutes a single ma- 
chine, whether for fighting or for some other purpose, 
is what we must have. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation will brook no delay. Occasionally I see in 
Government circles and elsewhere complacent people, 
men vested with great responsibility, who seem to 
think this is a little private war; I wish I could 
make them feel the reaction I get from talking with 
other men who know more about the situation and who 
feel as if they could hardly contain themselves with 
worry and anxiety about what we are up against. 

I do not want to be understood as saying anything 

that might seem unpatriotic, but I believe that either 
this message has to be shouted now from the house- 
tops, not by one alone, but by many, or else it will be 
conveyed to our people by the needless and useless 
slaughter of a great many thousand men. The blame 
will then be placed on the lack of organization and 
the lack of foresight in organizing. 
_. I feel that there is material in this country in priv- 
ate industry, in the Army, in the Navy, in the Gov- 
ernment service, in all the walks of life, material that is 
better than any other nation can produce, but it is not 
being properly used. This struggle is the struggle of 
the nation as a whole. It is not the Army’s struggle, 
not the Navy’s struggle. Just as important then as the 
proper control and administration of the Army and 
the Navy is the control of shipping, of storage, of the 
industries of the country, of labor, and of every fac- 
tor contributory to the conduct of the war. 

I feel that the weakness of the situation is the lack 
of organization at the top, and because of this lack 
of organization at the top, organization of the individ- 
ual departments in it cannot be forced. These depart- 
ments cannot be tied together and coordinated or have 
their responsibilities defined. Until things are organ- 
ized at the top, we cannot have a fighting machine 
and our country cannot put its whole force into the 
combat. 

I am very frank in saying that I think the weakness 
is due to the fact that the head of our nation does not 
understand the principles of organization. The men 
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who should handle it under him were selected in peace 
times. Some of them are doing the work of ten men 
and doing it well, but ten men ought to be doing that 
work and these others ought to be able to hold them- 
selves apart and keep a detached viewpoint. They 
should see things from a mountain top, so to speak, 
in order to get the proper perspective, which they are 
not able to do now because of the crowding of details 
and the pressure of work upon them. 

The Food Administration have had to tackle a new 
problem; they have been at it for only a few months. 
They have kept the cost of living down to a remark- 
able degree. They are regulating the purchase of food 
to the Allies, and why is that? It is, in the first place, 
because the administrator was given a fre@ hand with- 
in certain limits by the legislative enactment, and the 
President’s backing, and he has built up an organiza- 
tion of trained administrative executives and defined 
the authority of each one. He has not cared about 
refinements of organization—there has not been time, 
—but he has had established the principles of a big 
organization, and the refinements will come later. Now, 
that is true of the other departments that have been 
given authority, and in which the men have been well 
selected. You may say that he is taking hold of a 
new line in which he is not hampered by traditions. 
Well, traditions have their value, but there is a time 
when: they have to be broken, when red tape has to 
be cut, when Congress has to change its view-point 
and its method of action. 

At the other extreme from centralization and or- 
ganization at the top is the process of evolution from 
below. This is the natural process of development, 
but it is a slow process, working by natural selection 


and the survival of the fittest, and we cannot wait for 


its working out at the present time in the face of the 
present crisis. We must not lose the value of what 
democracy has evolved for us. But it has to be con- 
trolled from the start; we have got to organize and 
work from above, and failure to do so pretty soon 
spells disaster. From my discussions with Mr. Cooke 
it seems to me that if there is a difference in opinion 
between us, it is on just this issue. 

I do not believe there is a difference of opinion on 
what the final organization shall consist of. The final 
organization should be an organization of experts with 
complete responsibility so far as that responsibility 
should be delegated, and responsibility in outlying 


branches as well as at the head. The issue between 


Mr. Cooke and myself is on the method of procedure. 
He believes in working up from below. I believe in 
working from the top down primarily and from the 
bottom up secondarily, the two processes going alox.g 
together where possible. If you put wise, strong me1 
into various departments, you can get these depart- 
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ments well organized immediately without a doubt; 
but if you put those same men into other departments 
where the men already there will not submit to re- 
organization, those departments will lag behind the 
other in their development and will neutralize the efh- 
ciency of the others. Even with the right men 
at the top of and meeting with success in their 
various departments, all that you will accomplish in 
the course of time—even granting that we had plenty 
of time—is the development of a lot of well func- 
tioning departments, but that is not by any means all 


that we need. Those departments must be fitted to- 


gether and form parts of one great whole. Inter- 
departmental relations must be established and the 
things which are common to all, transportation, pur- 
chasing, financing, accounting, record-keeping, em- 
ployment, wages, etc., must be standardized and con- 
trolled from one central point, so as to operate har- 
moniously all through the country. 

The highest and most perfect type of organization 
is necessary to make those departments function and 
be effective. It will call for the highest type of rail- 
road coérdination; our railroad facilities are going to 
be strained to the limit. It will call for a schedule 
of cargoes. It will call for the utilization of our ships, 
so that a ship has a place to dock when it comes in. 
Coal and freight must be in readiness, so if that ship 
comes in in the morning, it can leave in the afternoon. 
The record time of loading a ship in Hamburg has 
been seventeen hours; the record time of loading 
American ships is anywhere from forty-eight hours 
to three weeks! Those are facts, gentlemen! We 


have got to load ships in a day, and we have got to 


unload them in a day on the other side, and there 
cannot be any delay on those cargoes. The storing 
and handling of materials alone, I believe, means an 
organization of 100,000 men. Such an organization 
does not exist to-day. 

. Now, gentlemen, I do not believe that we shall get 
organized in time to save this situation unless we or- 
ganize both from the bottom and from the top, and I 
believe that the organization from the top must be 
tackled in mighty short order. Mr. Cooke is such a 
good democrat that he thinks he will accomplish the 
desired ends by working from below, but I do not 
think for a minute that he will; and I am ready to 
take my chances at being shot in the morning at sun- 
rise if I can only get my message presented some- 
where emphatically enough so that the President and 
Secretary of War, Congress and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, will feel that the responsibility for 
winning this war is on them. How are we to face 
the American people if we lose the war and it de- 
velops that the war was lost because we did not heed 
the writing on the wall bidding us organize at the 


top, because we were afraid to remove inefficient men, 
because we did not put ourselves behind a plan and 
scheme of things fit to cope with a nation as well or- 
ganized as the one we are fighting against? 

I was glad to hear President Hopkins say to-day 
that he believed if we had centralized control that we 
ought to have the advantage of universal service, that 
every man should be selected and controlled. Now 
it seems to me the finest thing that can be done is for 
democracy, this democracy, right off, to organize itself 
into the most efficient, democratic autocracy with the 
spirit and view-point of the best and most scientific 
management as typified in some of the organizations 
of the Government and of the Army and Navy to- 
day. I do not believe there is any time to waste. I 
believe the responsibility rests on the members of this 
organization; if they believe it—if their theory is 
sound—I believe in preaching it from the housetops 
and making that thing come about. If I am wrong I 
hope every man here will fight those ideas to the 
finish to-night. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am going to ask Mr. Cooke to 
make a new statement of his point of view so that we 
may know whether he agrees with Mr. Kendall as to 
where issue is joined, if any is joined. (Applause). 

Mr. Cooke: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
nearly everyone who has spoken to me this afternoon 
said that Mr. Kendall and I had not been pracitcal, 
that we were up in the air, and to please get down to 
brass tacks this evening. 

Now, as a man who has to spend seven days of the 
week in Washington and cannot get to Norwood, 
Massachusetts, tonight, I want you to realize that I 
have to be a little careful about what I have to say; 
but I want to premise what I have to say by saying 
that I have got more out of my association with 
Washington a thousand-fold than Washington has 
gotten out of me, and that all through the Depart- 
ments are men that are getting busy about as fast as 
the average business man would get busy if he were 
put in a similar situation. I really believe that our 
Army and Navy have shown a disposition and ability 
to shift their position, and that has made our problem 
radically different, if not absolutely different, from the 
one they had in England. And while I kept my mind 
in abeyance on that for two or three months after I 
came here, it was that consideration that led me to the 
judgment that a great civilian organization was not 
necessary as long as the Army and Navy showed such 
a desire to’get the best out of business, out of what 
industry and others could teach. 

Now I wish that democracy had reached that point 
where its judgment is unerring in the matter of 
teaching its leaders, and then where it had learned 
how to support and follow those leaders. That is the 
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one goal of democracy, and when we get there I am 
enough of an optimist to believe that still another pic- 
ture will unfold, another quest, and we will start after 
that, perhaps under another name, a higher name even 
than democracy; but we have not gotten there yet. 
No man who makes his home in Pennsylvania and in 
Philadelphia can be awfully chesty about democracy’s 
ability to choose its leaders—having by accident chosen 
some wise ones in Philadelphia. 

I now believe that this difference of opinion that 
Mr. Kendall has referred to is clearer in my mind than 
it has been in the last seven months, and it lies in two 
things. One is that Mr. Kendall sees in industry the 
model. We have not had democracy in industry; we 
have had some measure of democracy in our political 
institutions, and if I sense the times, those who oc- 
cupy the tactical positions have decided that at least 
such democracy will be introduced into our industries 
as we have enjoyed up to date in our political institu- 
tions. | 
Now I am awfully glad that we have had described 
here this afternoon the organization of the Western 
Electric Company, because I believe that the West- 
ern Electric Company and its associate companies 
some years ago took the lead in adopting what you 
might call profitable long-time policies, and as a result 
of it there are no concerns in any way affiliated with 
the utility interests of the United States, that have 
as firm a position with the people. So that when I 
compare the organization of the Western Electric 
Company with the organization that we have to build 
up for this war, it must not be taken in any sense as a 
criticism of the Western Electric Company, because 
I look upon it as an ideal business organization. But 
to compare any organization where one man has the 
power that the president of any big industrial com- 
pany has, and especially in those particular lines of 
work, with an agency such as the Government of the 
United States, having in the hollow of its hands, if 
there is such a thing, the welfare and hopes of 100,- 
000,000 people—simply cannot be done; it is out 
_ of the question; and principles and policies that are 
a hundred per cent right for the Western Electric 
Coinpany might easily be only a fraction of one per 
cent right for the United States Government. 

Now, I say, let us take from their organization and 
graft into our own those things that democracy de- 
sires to have; but do not let us set up any industry 
as the model upon which this democracy of ours is 
going to organize itself. 

I do not want to appear to be uncharitable to busi- 
ness men, but I should say that business as repre- 
sented by the Chambers of Commerce of different cit- 
ies and the industries themselves have come up to 
this war about as poorly prepared for this work as 
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any other agencies in the community. I feel that by 


‘comparison the Army and Navy are paragons, and 


that certainly the labor unions, with all the handi- 
caps they carry, have a more vital contact with the sit- 
uation than have our industries. 

We saw the spectacle here a week or two ago of the 
automobile industry being threatened, as they thought, 
by being told that pleasure cars were to be taboo, and 
almost over-night they brought together representa- 
tives of the pleasure car companies, and the three men 
that were brought together went ahead and saved sixty 
per cent of the country from possible wreck. So I say 
let us put our house in order. Let us build a demo- 
cratic organization of these industries, let us build 
something that will at least compare favorably with 
the German structure; let us get our industry in such 
shape that it can be considered almost a part of the 
Government and the Government can come to us and 
do business with us feeling that we are almost a coor- 
dinate branch of the Government. If anybody in this 
room knows of any industry in the United States or- 
ganized on such a basis, I would like to know it, be- 
cause I happen to know people who are interested in 
organizing industries and looking for models at the 
present time. 

So it seems to me that we ought to be fair in this 
matter, and while we want to keep everything in in- 
dustry that is fine and efficient, we do not want to 
assume that all the virtue lies in that quarter. 

My second point is this: Mr. Kendall talks about 
one Department being one hundred per cent efficient, 
and perhaps another fifty per cent efficient, and he says 
that the fifty per cent Department ought to be com- 
pelled to learn. I remember Mr. Kendall taking that 
position in regard to individual workers, and I am sure 
I have felt that Bill ought to get busy and get his out- 
put out, but I never learned of any royal road to 
making Bill get busy. And he takes the position that 
Congress ought to change its view-point, and I im- 
agine that there is a maximum of power being brought 
to bear to achieve that end. But they are the doctors. 
Another expression he used was that we must 
cut the red tape. So in the first place, I do not look 
upon industry as a model, and, secondly, I do not be- 
lieve there is any royal road to accomplish what we 
are after. That has got to come by a million small 
steps, small undertakings. 

Now, to bring these remarks to a close, I should 
like to run over very briefly one part of the work J 
have been interested in here in Washington, some. 
thing I have simply observed. 

We hear people say the Government is without a 
labor policy. Certainly we are. It is impossible to 
have a labor policy starting where we started—indus- 
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tries, scientific management men, labor unions, politi- 
cians, everybody to blame for it. We started at al- 
most zero on a labor policy in Washington; and it 
would be strange if we had one to-day. The first 
thing I noticed when I came here was the personnel 
bureau. We had a personnel division in the Ord- 
nance Department, and now we have four, ten of 
them, perhaps. We have half a dozen in the Signal 
Corps. There is the inter-collegiate bureau where 
they have 15,000 college men that want to serve. 
Then there is the Labor Bureau. That was all pre- 
liminary, ladies and gentlemen, to a labor policy, be- 
cause we had to get somebody who knew something, 
we had to have somebody who could tell us something, 
somebody who had direct ‘contact with the work. 

Now, then, another step, that to me was very inter- 

General Sharpe and General Crozier joined each 
other in issuing labor standards that ought to apply 
during the war, especially to those who are working 
on Government contracts. I suppose there are labor 
leaders and there are business men who could have 
written out labor standards, but what happened was 
that General Sharpe and General Crozier wrote 
letters to economists, labor people, labor unions, so- 
cial workers, business men, politicians and govern- 
ment officials, and asked them what they thought about 
labor standards. When those letters came back they 
were boiled down into a standard, and after that had 
gone om for about three months it began to be taken 
seriously, and about three months ago it was issued. 
But if anybody had issued it in a week or month, or 
had asked the United States Government or Samuel 
Gompers to write it there would have been nothing 
doing. Everybody was given a chance to express 
himself, and so far as I heard when it went out it 
went out to stay, and there has not been a peep about 
it; everybody is apparently satisfied. 

The Shipping Board was the first one to start it, 
as faras 1 know. The Ordnance Department has one 
under way; the Quartermaster’s Department has one 
that is coming along. Now the Council of National 
Defense has started one; and the consolidation, the 
codperation of those industrial service departments 
will ultimately give us a governmental industrial ser- 
vice department that will really amount to something. 

But there is a dearth of people to man them. 

We have had to go out and get people who were 
specially adapted to this kind of work. We have just 


discovered that one of the weaknesses is that there is 


no supply, and now we have to start in and develop 
this talent. 

Now, you come to the labor unions. I suppose we 
could all get together and thrash things out about the 


labor policy, and all agree and then go out and find 
that Gompers<and some of his associates have de- 
clared a different view. 

I happen to know that the labor unions have been 
meeting in the la%t few days, and have realized that 
they, too, came up to this situation badly prepared. 
I am informed that prominent labor leaders have said 
they made a mistake; so the labor umions are busy 
trying to put their house in order. 

In conclusion there is one word: while some of 
you may be placed in the position where you could 
influence those who have great powers to take the 
kind of steps that Mr. Kendall has in mind, most 
of us—and I thank God I am one—will find our best 
work, and the work of most of the country at the 
present time, is helping everywhere we can help, to 
build up organizations we have here. In building 
these up and manning them and introducing to them 
mechanisms we happen to know about, will come 
gradually but surely, a réal -democracy. That, 
friends, is the surest way of meeting this autocracy 
that is called efficient—the German Imperial Govern- 
ment. 


Major SANForD E. THompson:' Both of these 
men who have spoken I believe are right. We must 
get at the problem from both directions, if the best 
results are to be accomplished. I have been in Wash- 
ington only a short time, but have seen a remarkable 
development of the work in the Ordnance Department 
from the inside, that is, from the bottom upwards. 

We know how the Ordnance Department has grown 
from the very few officers at the beginning of the 
War to thousands of officers and civilians now em- 
ployed, and we see, too, the results that are being ac- 
complished. 

The mechanism with which certain features of the 
work is carried on has been described, but the effec- 
tiveness of this policy has not been brought out 
clearly. | 

Take, for example, the Supply Division. A few 
days ago I visited one of the supply depots—some- 
where in America—(laughter) and I went through 
storehouse after storehouse, from one enclosed with 
three-foot stone walls holding ammunition, to another 
holding leather belts, building after building, floor 
after floor, and in every building, on every floor, 
were piled systematically boxes and goods with 
regular bin tags, showing just what was con- 
tained in each pile. I talked with the foreman who 
handled the shipping. He said, “This storehouse 
control is a great thing.” Such a remark from a fore- 
man experienced also in the old-fashioned method of 
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drive, drive, drive, without system, is high compli- 
ment. He said, “We got an order last Sunday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock for a very large miscellaneous ship- 
ment. We got it off at 5 o’clock that same night. 
We could not have done that without our stores con- 
trol.” 

All this has been accomplished in a quiet, unosten- 
tatious way by the development of the plan referred 
to by Mr. Cooke as coming from within the depart- 
ment itself. 

The scientific way of developing such methods in 
other departments of the government, the way which 


unquestionably would accomplish the best and most. 


perfect results, would be to allow the leaven to work 
slowly—if there were time. But by all means, even 
now, let the leaven work—it is working, and we find 
already various other departments inquiring about the 
plan that is beginning to show such good results in 
handling supplies. Until now I believe the devel- 
opment from within has been the only proper way, 
but is it not time also to attempt a start from the top 
downward? In developing scientific methods of man- 
agement in a shop, just as soon as the owners of the 
plant, the president and the directors, become thorough- 
ly interested and are backing the project. because they 
appreciate its value, and become enthusiastic, then it 
is that the quicker progress begins and the plant man- 
ager and superintendent begin to work together to 
assist in pushing instead of being carried along. 

The work of the Government in the war is of such 
magnitude and so diversified that we cannot simply 
consider the Ordnance branch, or the Quartermaster’s 
branch. We have the problem of the whole, the coodr- 
dination of all the departments by extensive planning, 
and until the men at the top become thoroughly inter- 
ested, until the problems at the top and at the bottom 
can be tackled together, we cannot make the progress 
required for full production. 


Mr. C. C. HEyt:*? I am very reluctant to add any- 
thing to what has been said here tonight, and anything 
I do say I hope you will understand is not said as 
coming from the Food Administration or for the Food 
Administration, as there is a department there that 
controls all its publicity. | 

I have been very much interested in listening to this 
discussion. I have a thought that in something I 
learned of within the last two weeks there is a con- 
crete illustration of the fact that notwithstanding all 
that Mr. Cooke has said and all that Mr. Cooke’s fine 
work has accomplished—his activities in the various 
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departments—a sine qua non for success is Mr. Ken- 
dall’s idea of control at the top. I will give the illus- 
tration and leave it to you. There is in this country at 
this time a traffic executive for the Allies, not only for 
Great Britain, but for Italy and for France, and for 
Belgium, and I think for the Belgian Relief. This 
traffic executive, Captain Guthrie, who has been here 
three years, has three hundred men in his organiza- 
tion. He has brought practically all the fastest mer- 
chant ships of those countries under his control, for. 
service between our shores and France and England. 
Captain Guthrie controls absolutely the movements 
from this country of all the supplies of all those Allies 
purchased in this country. Copies of all contracts go 
to the Captain and he does not permit a seller or ship- 
per ad libitum to make shipments to seaboard, but 
says, “Hold it until I tell you to ship.” He has a “go- 
ing concern” which is a splendid machine—controlled 
absolutely from the top. It has in its organization all 
those fine things which, working from the bottom up, 
are harmonized with a supreme control reaching from 
the top down; but his efficiency is only retarded by the 
fact that in moving supplies from the point of origin 
to the seaboard, he is confronted with the individual 
activities of five American Governmental Supply De- 
partments, each directed by the head of the indi- 
vidual Supply Division, each securing priority as far 
as possible for the things that his division is prima- 
rily interested in bringing to the seaboard, without 
regard to just when the goods are needed; and it is 
primarily this great mass of American supplies uncon- 
trolled at the top that is blocking the eastern part of 
this country now. | 

Suppose there are just one hundred Allied ships in 
Atlantic harbors. One day’s demurrage on those 
ships means one hundred days delay, four days’ de- 
murrage means four hundred days, and if, as is re- 
ported to have happened recently, ships are obliged 
to go from one port to another in order to secure their 
loads, you can see in the continuation of this feature 
of delay alone, the possibility of the defeat of our 
cause in Europe. 

I think it is common knowledge that France has 
only one-half the food she requires. Her morale is 
being taxed to the uttermost. You can imagine the 


Germans calculating very carefully this situation and 


deciding: “If we win this war in the next five or ten 
years, we are going to win it before next July.” 
And so I say, if there is any possibility of codrdi- 
nating and controlling at the top those four or five 
individual American supply activities, bringing them 
in harmony with each other under the direction of a 
supreme traffic executive, it ought certainly to be done. 
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Mr. Meyer BioomFietp:' I am very sorry that I 
came in late and Mr. Kendall was closing his speech. 

Perhaps you want to know what Mr. Cooke re- 
ferred to when he spoke of the Industrial Service 
Department of the Shipping Board. I don’t know 
whether I am talking to the subject, 1 don’t know 
what the subject is this evening. I could not quite 
make out where Mr. Kendall and Mr. Cooke dif- 
fered, and that is why I cannot quite phrase the topic 
of the evening—because each was right from the 
angle which he took to view the situation; they were 
right from the angles from which they respectively 
viewed a common subject and which later speakers 
developed—Mr. Thompson and others. 

Now, when General Goethals and, later, Admiral 
Capps and other officials of the Shipping Board and 
Fleet Corporation, wished for some central control, 
some place where all sorts of industrial questions 
might center, it was first suggested that such a de- 
partment be called a labor department. It was at 
once suggested by somebody that such a department 
might be very busy with controversional questions 
which belonged in one domain of management or 
might interfere with an uncontroversional approach 
to the shipyard problem. | 

We therefore took as harmless a name as possible 
for a branch of work that would have to define itself 
as it went along, and so this perfectly colorless and 
inoffensive title of Industrial Service Department was 
suggested. This department deals with what you 
might call the man-power problem, as contrasted with 
the technical, the material problems. 

Now, the man-power problem in connection with 
shipyards has just three points—getting of men, the 
keeping of men, which is as hard as getting men, and 
fitting them for the work they have to do. 

We have learned in a few weeks of experience—it 
is common knowledge to all of you who are in this 
sort of work—that the more we learn how to keep 
men the less we shall have to worry about labor short- 
age; and it has been proved, rather strikingly through 
the efforts of shipbuilders themselves, that where they 
face the problem of organizing, the outlook for the 
holding power in reference to men becomes brighter, 
and there is less reaching out elsewhere for that 
strange and elusive worker who is supposed to be 
missing to-day and so much needed in the yards. 

Now, how far that holding power will go in solv- 
ing the man-power problem nobody knows, but it has 
certainly helped. In addition to the policy of a 
highly centralized and responsible body, there must 
be worked out details, which are vital and far-reach- 
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ing from any view-point, which are always of 
supreme importance, whenever you get an assemblage 
of wills—and that is what a working force is— 
and the key to an assemblage of wills is to develop 
just that democratic interest, that contribution 
which a man can make who, wants to contribute—or 
whether he wants to make it or not—which it would 
be a waste of man power not to recognize. The men 
who work in the shipyards—and who are doing pa- 
triotic work—believe that they have a mind and a 
spirit and a will to contribute, and the ship-builder 
who appreciates that fact finds that it tells in the out- 
put, it tells in the number of rivets driven. So both 
democracy and good management may be interpreted, 
restated, in the process of getting these wills to play 
together to the ends that we have in common. 


Mr. Cart G. BartH:? I don’t know that I can say 
anything that will have a direct bearing on this mo- 
mentous subject. It is appalling that the country is 
called upon to do this tremendous work. However, 
it is possible that after all the organization problems 
involved are not essentially different from those we 
have to deal with in large industrial establishments, 
and with such I have had considerable experience. 
Some reference to these may at least be of some value 
to members of our Society, even if of but slight, if 
any, value in connection with the real subject before 

In a large industrial establishment consisting of 
various departments contributing to a common end, 
I always aim at establishing a central planning room 
that deals with each manufacturing department as 
does a local planning room in each of the several 
manufacturing departments deal with its individual 
machines and other work-places. The central plan- 
ning room, for example, prepares route sheets on 
which all the work done by a department is listed as a 
single operation, no matter how many actual opera- 
tions a local planning room lays out for the routing 
of the material through its own department. It there- 
fore orders all material from the store room to the de- 
partment first involved, receives a report when the 
work is done in that department, then orders it moved 
to the next department involved, and so on, without 
taking any official cognizance of how the actual work 
is done by each of the various manufacturing depart- 
ments. That is strictly up to each of the local plan- 
ning rooms, which thus runs its own department as 
much as possible as if it were an independent plant 
of its own. Lest I be taken too literally, let me state 
that, dependent on conditions, the central planning 
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room may not take actual charge of the movement 
of the material betwen the various departments ; but 
it must at least be promptly notified of such move- 
ments, so that it can at all times know from its route 
sheet in which department the material is. 
| And now comes the question: in establishing such 
central and docal planning rooms, shall we first estab- 
lish and perfect a central planning room, or shall we 
first establish and perfect one of the local planning 
rooms, as an object lesson to everybody concerned, 
before we commit them to the whole proposition? My 
own answer is, that to decide this is an exceedingly 
delicate matter, which for its proper decision requires 
more insight into the conditions actually existmg m a 
company than can as a rule be acquired by even an 
experienced leader, before the work of reorgamzation 
has actually progressed in one way or another. 
At times the nature of a business is such that a central 
planning room can be readily organized to do far 
more good on the whole than could, in the same length 
of time, be done by organizing a local planning room 
first. Again, the nature of the work done in a par- 
ticular department may be such, and have such rela- 
tion to the rest of the manufacturing departments, 
that the most good can be done, for a beginning, by 
centering on such a department. 

And now for a couple of concrete examples, with- 
out giving any names. 

Nearly five years ago I began the reorganization of 
the manufacturing methods of a large concern where 
I still go and expect to continue to go for some years 
tocome. To begin with, it there seemed best to tackle 
one of the many individual departments, as if it were 
an independent plant, and to some extent it was, as 
it had a store room of its own, and made its own part 
of the product but with little assistance from the 
other departments. It soon developed, however, that 
the machinery was so badly out of repair that put- 
ting this in order became all important. This meant 
that I, temporarily, had to give most of my atten- 
tion to a rehabilitation and reorganization of the 
repair and maintenance department ofthe plant, 
which evidently never had been adequate for its 
purpose, so much so that even its own machinery was 
mn a deplorable shape. After finally getting the 
first department in fair shape and with a planning 
room beginning to operate, it developed that most 
of the difficulties encountered were entirely beyond 
the control of the head of the department him- 
self. This fully established—and it is astonishing how 
little analysis is usually made of the nature and source 
of the difficulties that ‘beset some organizations; the 
personnel seems to be so used to them that they do 
not even suspect that they can be removed—we made 
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a drive for the parties actually responsible, and they 
were decidedly “higher up.” As a consequence, we 
have to-day, even though no central planning room as 
I would like to establish has been agreed to, a 
marked improvement in the managerial responsibili- 
ties felt higher up. Now, if I understand Mr. Cooke 
at all, his idea is that by organizing first the various 
units_of the final organization under consideration this 
ev , such pressure will be brought to bear by them 
that a central control will be forced into existence, as 
in the plant just referred to; but mind you, we have 
been at it for nearly five years in that plant, and in 
the present case Mr. Kendall states that there are 
only some three months in which to accomplish the 
whole task. 

And now, as a matter of warning as to.what 
“crimes” may at times be committed under the 
name of scientific management, I will refer to an 
abortive attempt to establish a single planning room 
to run a number of fairly independent manufacturing 
departments in a plant, by a gentleman who was de- 
lighted to do so after spending six weeks studying 
the operation of a planning room organized by myself 
to run two departments only of a much smaller plant. 
When I was afterwards called in to look the work 
over, what did I naturally find? That in this single 
planning room an attempt was made to do all of the 
preparatory clerical work for the whole plant; while 
nothing was done to look after its use, as nobody con- 
mected with the institution had ever grasped what 
a planning room’s real functions should be. Thus, 
while requisitions for materials were prepared, the 
planning room had nothing to do with its delivery to 
the shops, and the old order of affairs of having each 
shop foreman “pull” material mto his shop imstead 
of having it “pushed” upon him, was beautifully in 
vogue. Similarly no follow-up: of the progress of 
work was attempted, or even realized to be a func- 
tion of that planning room; the old hit and miss 
method of finding out about the status of an order bv 
imguirses beginning with the foreman that would be 
involved last, and continued until, after great effort, 
the foreman actually at the time involved was dis- 
covered, was still in use. This was well illustrated 
in ‘the case of a piece of work for which, after half 
a day of effort, it was finally discovered that the 
material had not even been ordered by the purchas- 
ing agent, who was still casting around for a favor- 
able price. 

It is this kind of abortive work, undertaken by 
concerns in their efforts to get scientific management 
mto their plants without calling on the experienced 


leader to assist or direct them, that has brought sci- __ 


entific management into discredit in so many quarters. 
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And now, to come back to Mr. Kendall’s conten- 
tion, if I have at all grasped it; if you can find the 
proper leader, lose no time in also organizing the cen- 
tral controlling department, but let the case recited 
above be a warning lest it go wide of its mark. 


Mr. JAMes INGuIs:* The only addition I can 
make to this discussion is perhaps to refer to my ex- 
perience here during the past four months. Like a 
great many other men throughout the country, I was in 
a very dissatisfied state of mind until actually in the 
service. Many such men have come to Washington 
and failed to find their places and have gone home dis- 
couraged, and this probably could not be avoided. It 
calls for some staying qualities for men of long ex- 
perience in managerial positions to jump into more or 
less subordinate positions and stick it out until they be- 
gin to feel that it is worth while. When I arrived in 
Washington I was filled with patriotic emotions on the 
one hand, a complaining spirit on the other, critical 
of the way things had been done and of those who 
were trying to do them. I have pretty largely over- 
come my complaining disposition, which reminds me 
of the story of Ikey and Jakey who joined the Army 
and were sent to France. It was a long time before 
they were heard from and their father was quite wor- 
ried, but finally he feceived a letter from Ikey de- 
scribing his trip over, saying the weather was fine, 
the ship was beautiful, the food was good, they had 
a comfortable bed, and everything was lovely not 
only on the way over but since they had reached 
their destination. After signing his name he added 
a postscript to the effect that Jakey had been shot that 
morning for complaining. There is no longer an 
inclination to complain with regard to the men at 
the top after finding out how difficult it is to do the 
work of a private to one’s satisfaction. 

Mr. Kendall’s plan of making radical changes at the 
top is all right and I hope he will continue to work for 
it, but at the same time I think no harm can come from 
also working at the bottom, helping those who are on 
the job in every possible way. 

Speaking of the men at the top, I do feel there is 
ground for complaint that President Wilson is not 
more accessible. He probably knows best about con- 
serving his strength; but if he could, for instance, play 
golf with all sorts of leaders who are at work on 
this job and be reasonably accessible to a good many 
more men than he is, I cannot but feel it would help 
the situation immensely. 

The problems which we are discussing, of higher 
efficiency in the Army and Navy to assure the winning 
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of the war, will probably be worked out successfully 
by the able men in the service with the civilian assist- 
ance which is so generously available. It is to be re- 
gretted, it seems to me, that we cannot, or do not, 
more readably absorb the experience of our ally Great 
Britain, and make shorter cuts to the adoption of more 
effective methods in connection with the procurement 
and handling of the enormous requirements of the 
Army and Navy; but that is no reason why we should 
not do everything possible, individually and collec- 
tively, to bring about the desired end; and it is only 
those located far from the scene of action who say 
that the men here in Washington who are on the job 
“deserve to be canned.” Unfortunately there are a 
lot of otherwise intelligent people throughout the 
country who have no better conception of what is in- 
volved than to make that suggestion. 


Mr. Henry T. Noyes:' It seems to me that the 


session this evening has brought out an essential dif- 


ference between Mr. Kendall and Mr. Cooke, not in 
the ultimate aim, but in the thing which is to be em- 
phasized at the moment. 

Mr. Kendall and Mr. Cooke both want to win the 
war, and I am perfectly confident that both of them 
believe in organization and control. I do not think 
that one believes in it more than the other. The 
question then is simply how to proceed at the moment 
towards getting that control. That is the issue. 

It is really a question to my mind of time, after 
all, that we have got to face now. Time seems to be 
the big essential thing. With time and abundant time, 
it is perfectly conceivable, and believable, that Mr. 
Cooke’s thoughts will work themselves out, and we 
will have a central control. Mr. Kendall viewing the 
urgency of the moment and the importance of that 
control quickly, wants to strive for it directly in the 
way that seems to him the wisest and best. Con- 
trol they both want, and the only real difference is 
the question of time in which we can get it. Perhaps 
they both think they can get it quickly, but I am not 
sure that Mr. Cooke does, and the question is now 
after all as to procedure. 

Mr. Kendall’s feeling is that if we establish cen- 
tral control here now it must of necessity work 
down through and recognize and observe these func- 
tions which are essential to any central control. Mr. 
Kendall believes we will then get results more quickly 
than by following the procedure that Mr. Cooke has in 
mind, namely; one of gradual evolution and develop- 
ment of central control coming up from the bottom. 
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It is a question, then, whether the emphasis should 
be from the top down or from the bottom up; the lat- 
ter being a gradual process of evolution. 

I wonder whether Mr. Kendall has emphasized as 
strongly as he should the question of functions. Many 
conditions that we are confronting to-day have their 
parallel in industrial life, beyond question. We are 
dealing with human individuals and it seems to me 
there are always essential functions in organization 
to be recognized. It also seems to me very true that 
central control in the present situation could operate 
only through functional lines. If this is so then the 
difficulties Mr. Cooke foresees are not so real. 


I as one business man and Mr. Kendall as an- 
other do not feel at the present moment that 
we in America in this world’s conflict are laying the 
emphasis we should on central control and coordina- 
tion which should intelligently, definitely and clearly 
be trying to establish functions through all the mani- 
fest activities that are being carried on and through 
the various departments. He would have a definite 
power at work now endeavoring to carry those func- 
tions consistently down through the different depart- 
ments and activities. Am I right, Mr. Kendall, in 
saying that now under strong central control the em- 
phasis would express itself in and through the clear 
definite observation of functions with which we are 
all to some degree familiar and which exist, unques- 
tionably, in all problems dealing with men and human 
nature? 

I must confess that it has been a great pleasure to 
me to have heard Mr. Cooke give his presentation. 
His ideals of democracy are inspiring. I do feel, 
nevertheless, from the word of those who have the 
subject best in hand, that the time element is of tre- 
mendous importance. To us, if we are going to win 
this war, that time element cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. There has been an agreement to-night 
among a number of the speakers that, building on 
democracy as the sound base, we also need control 
from the top or centralized control expressing itself 
along functional lines. And yet what is being done? 
Is anything being done positively to get that central- 
ized control? Mr. Kendall feels that an obligation 
rests upon us as individuals and as a group to empha- 
size the need of central control. If things are pro- 
ceeding rapidly and well along the lines of gradual 
evolution, as Mr. Cooke and Mr. Inglis and others 
have said, why nevertheless should we not now em- 
phasize strongly the importance of this central control 
and coordination? What harm? And will it not 
even hasten the progress of evolution? Can not Mr. 
Cooke agree with Mr. Kendall that it is wise now to 
emphasize the importance and need of central con- 
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trol? As I have listened to the stories of both Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Kendall as to the need of central con- 
trol here, that need seems to be more real than any 
other need. 

A strong centralized control. would not set up dif- 
ferent departments of business and permit them to 
run, for illustration, their “personnel” divisions in 
these different departments without central controi 
and definite clear policies. 

It seems to me that Mr. Cooke iieaiy counts on 
it that in the due course of time, with his tremen- 
dous belief and confidence in democracy, there will 
evolve a common policy for each and every function. 
He has not yet indicated when or how those func- 
tions are to be brought under one control. Now, then, 
it seems to me because of the very fact that our prob- 
lems, more and more, day by day, are going to in- 
volve all activity, all industry, all labor, that we have 
got to have for efficiency running through the whole 
structure common policies for the different functions, 
running more towards a common head. It seems to 
me that is obviously the case, and that Mr. Cooke and 
Mr. Kendall can agree on this. If so, why should we 
not emphasize now the need of that control? 


I should think that if Mr. Cooke is so confident 
of his position as to what is coming through gradual 
democratic processes of evolution that he would grad- 
ually join with Mr. Kendall in emphasizing the need 
of central control in order that it might be developing 
the more rapidly to meet the situation adequately. 


There are some factors that we should face. It 
seems to me that we must recognize history more 
clearly to-day than ever. I have been in Washing- 
ton a good many times in past years and the bugaboo 
of precedent, the insistence on the rights of Con- 
gressmen and Senators, has always been a tremendous 
bar to quick action in the past, as it is undoubtedly 
to-day. Nevertheless, it is a fact that under the lead- 
ership of President Wilson, and because of his lead- 
ership, we have at least taken one step that is decid- 
edly revolutionary, and would have been unbelievable 
two or three years ago, namely, the establishment of 
the system of selective draft. I was especially de- 
lighted to hear Dr. Hopkins express on this subject 
the views he did this afternoon. I think that under 
the power of the leadership of President Wilson he 
could to-day “put over” anything that is really nec- 
essary, and this particular time is probably the best 
time in the war to “do” things and to get things done. 
His leadership can probably do more to-day than it 
will be able to do in the future. I look upon the 
power of President Wilson’s leadership to-day as so 
strong that if he tells the people of the United States 
that a thing is necessary and indicates the way, his 
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leadership can accomplish almost anything even in 
spite of Congress, even in spite of precedent and other 
drawbacks. I say this the more because at the pres- 
ent moment, due possibly to reverses in Italy and due 
possibly to the fact that we realize the problems we 
are facing better than we have at any other time be- 
fore, the people of the United States almost unani- 
-mously are willing to make now big sacrifices. I! 
emphasize thus the need of action now, and that ac- 
tion can be now had under President Wilson’s lead- 
ership. If President Wilson has this power and if 
central control is needed, why should we not now em- 
phasize the need of central control and coordination: 
To emphasize the importance of quick action now, | 
would point out from the experience of other coun- 
tries that criticisms are bound to arise, that they will 
gain headway here and momentum there. We have 
the experience of recent history in the other nations to 
prove this to us. This, then, is the time for leader- 
ship to act, and strong, positive leadership asserting 
itself to-day will be the one best means of preventing 
the rise of criticisms. To-day I think we would all 
respond to such leadership more than we will later. 
Thus if central control is desired and needed, Presi- 
dent Wilson can through his powers of leadership 
take steps now and get results now he would not be 
able to later. 

It seems to me that if it were in our individual 
hands to-day to really win the war, we would 
want to even go to some such extreme as Dr. Hop- 
kins has suggested. Well, why not? If we really be- 
lieve that we must win this war, and if we believe 
those who know best, that the time element is of 
importance, why should we not take those steps now 
—at least some positive steps towards better central 
control and coordination ? 


We have, moreover, got to recognize that if we are 
delayed and have to wait for evolution, evolution is 
usually a long, long time in coming; and in the mean- 
time there are forces that are going to assert them- 
selves, are going to work underneath against 
many of those things we want now to accomplish. 
Those forces are at work even now; they are going 
to gain headway, and I am not mistaken when I sav 
they are going to work against the splendid spirit 
that exists at the moment. They are going to 
work against democracy coming out in the way 
Mr. Cooke would have it work out. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we should emphasize the need of 
strong, positive leadership now, and not trust merely to 
gradual evolution and to the developments of democ- 
racy. 

After all, Mr. Cooke does not think of democracy 
or does not believe in democracy just in the way he 
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may have seemed to express it; he has confidence in 


the way things are going to work out because the 


authorities are willing to listen and to accept the 
advice of experts like himself, who can give good 
advice. That, however, is not democracy in the sense 
that they have democracy in Russia. He finds here in 
Washington among authorities a responsive spirit 
which is grand, fine; and yet Washington is only part 
of the country, and other elements are at work in the 
country dealing with social and economic problems 
that they may develop to block us and to hinder us in 
winning the war. 

It seems to me that this is both time for strong, pos- 
itive central control, and a time for strong leadership 
to assert itself. We can hope for the best results if 
we hold strongly to the ideals of democracy and em- 
phasize the ideals that Mr. Cooke has laid down; but 
at the same time appeal to all in the spirit of sacri- 
fice and their obligations to democracy to respond and 
permit the rapid development of this control which is 
essential if we want the extreme efficiency, and if we 
want it quickly ; if, moreover, we truly believe it is the — 
essential and one thing necessary to win this war. 

I am concerned about our winning the war now at 
this time not 500,000 years from now. I believe we 
have a destiny bigger than we.can conceive of now. 
We want to win the war now, not sometime in the 
future. 

As I say, I am concerned about winning the war, 
vitally concerned. I wish there were leadership as- 
serting itself strongly, appealing to us and even com- 
manding us all to do everything we individually can 
to win the war; and to secure efficiency in every line 
and activity in this United States of ours not through 
a long period of evolution, but at the very quickest 
hour and date it is conceivable. 


Mr. Henry W. SHELTON:' May I be the first 
spark of spontaneous combustion here to-night? I 
have the highest personal regard for Mr. Noyes and 
his work, and yet it seems to me that his argument 
for a central control imposed from the top down is 
one which could be presented by the Kaiser himself so 
far as his view point as to leadership is concerned. 

We have been talking about centralized control and 
Mr. Noyes made the statement that both Mr. Ken- 
dall and Mr. Cooke are interested in the same kind of 
control. I cannot see it that way. Mr. Kendall fas 
also said that it was only a question of procedure. 
My mind keeps going back to what Mr. Taylor used 
to say repeatedly; that scientific management is not 
a procedure or a set of forms or a mechanism; it is a 
point of view. 
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Two points of view have been expressed ; one may 
be termed mechanistic and the other organic. Mr. 
Kendall speaks of a machine winning the war, but 
I tell you no machine will ever win the war. Ger- 
many gives us the finest example of the mechanistic 
idea, fully worked out; a machine going to war only 
by reason of the Junker juice poured in from the top. 
Is not America’s mission to take the measure of that 
machine, and prove its weakness ? 


Mr. Kendall says we must win this war, if at all, in 
six months. He does not trust the organic idea in 
what he calls Mr. Cook’s method of gradual evolution, 
because it is too slow; yet he defines evolution as “the 
survival of the fittest.” He obviously believes we are 
the fittest to survive in this contest, yet seems not quite 
to trust the law of the survival of those fittest. 


I fully agree with Mr. Gregg when he says he does 
not worry about Germany beating us, because I do not 
think that Germany could, in forty years, beat the 
living, growing, powerful organism of the United 
States. It seems to me that the democratic peoples in 
this war must trust democratic methods, pure and 
simple, to get results; and personally I would rather 
go down to defeat working for an effective democratic 
organization than win the war on an autocratic basis. 
We are fighting for democracy, against autocracy, and 
a victory over that autocracy, secured by a final resort 
to autocratic methods, would be no victory for democ- 
racy. 
Why is it practical to think of our point of view? 
Because point of view determines action and action 
determines results. May I suggest the difference be- 
tween the mechanistic and the organic point of view? 
A machine is neither self-acting nor self-correcting. 
An organism, such as your own body, is both self- 
acting and self-correcting. An organism must be self- 
correcting because it constantly meets new conditions 
which it could not foresee, and it must be able to meet 
them successfully. Now, if an organism is to be 
self-correcting it has to be freely self-acting; there- 
fore, if you try to dominate too completely from a 
central control, no matter how wise— and we all want 
wise leadership—you destroy this necessary free self- 
action and self-correction. 


This whole question seems to me one between con- 
trol and leadership. The issue between the two points 
_ of view is clear cut. One wants a top control over a 
perfect machine ; the other wants leadership of a free, 
self-acting, adaptable organism. The authority of the 
one is autocratic; it wishes to dominate the situation. 
As we have had it described to us tonight, we need the 
selection by some one of a group of men (or super- 
men) so wise that they can dominate the situation and 
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win the war in six monthhs. I believe no individual 
is wise enough to make such a selection. The author- 
ty of the other is democratic; it wishes similarly wise 
and competent men to be found and supported as 
leaders by the crowd because of their proven fitness for 
leadership. I believe the crowd can and will find and 
support such men. 

Authority from the mechanistic point of view is im- 
posed from the top; authority from the organic point 
of view is built up from the bottom. The authority of 
the mechanistic point of view is dogmatic; the author- 
ity of the other is scientific, based on facts; and the 
reason we have to be self-correcting organisms is be- 
cause we always keep on learning new facts which we 
must be able to seize and make the most of at the 
moment. The authority of the mechanistic point of 
view says, “Do this my way because I say so.” The 
other point of view says: “Successful action must be 
according to natural law. Let us find and do the 
right way.” 

The authority of the mechanistic point of view is 
comparatively inflexible, because of fear that any 
change will be for the worse. The authority of the 
other is progressive, because of eagerness to gain new 
knowledge. The authority of forcing “my way” 
makes for disloyalty and disintegration. The authority 
of revealing the right way makes for loyalty and con- 
fidence. | 


You can be specific on those points and go as far as 
you like. I have known many executives who believe 
in the mechanistic point of view and most of them dis- 
like criticism, whether right or wrong. I have also 
known those with the organic point of view, and they 
get help and suggestions all the time, from all along 
the line. The first grow gradually weaker, the second 
grow constantly stronger. 

Take our own make-up; we have our mind, direct- 
ing our conscious actions, and getting certain conscious 
results “from the top down”; but a greater and more 
vital part of our lives is the working, not of our con- 
scious intellect, but of our sub-conscious creative 
powers through our sympathetic nervous system 
“from the bottom up.” The creative urge, which ul- 
timately wins the victory, can work only that way. 


Let us then, in these critical hours, look well into 


ourselves, that we be not deceived. We must decide 


whether we are mechanistic in our point of view, be- 
lieving after all in autocracy, the divine right of self- 
selected bosses to “dominate the situation” ; or whether 
we are organic in our point of view, believing in de- 
mocracy, and the ability of the crowd to find its wise 
and fitting leaders and clothe them with the irresistible 
power of its united support. 
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Major H. Diemer: (contributed) The fact that 
industrial engineers who have been students of the 
Taylor philosophy of management have agreed that 
this philosophy is capable of evolution has been evi- 
denced by their hearty endorsement of the develop- 
ment of the so-called “shop disciplinarian” into the 
modern personnel and employment division. A 
further evidence of the acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple of evolution is the concession that we must pre- 
serve the idea of centralization of administrative au- 
thority in our development of the principle of func- 
tional control. An example from current military 
practice will, no doubt, enable many industrialists to 
get a clearer comprehension of this subject. 

At a large manufacturing plant there may be sta- 
tioned a senior officer to whom all officers at that plant 
or station are responsible. So far as methods and forms 
of reports are concerned, we may have functional 
control from central staff officials, reaching directly 
from staff headquarters to minor functional officers. 
For instance, there might be under the senior officer in 
question, an officer in charge of stores, an officer in 
charge of production, an officer in charge of shipping, 
an officer in charge of property records, and officers 
in charge of various kinds of inspection and testing. 

Under a philosophy of purely functional control, 
the senior officer would be without any definite au- 
thority. Under existing military practice, however, 
he is in fact the individual in whom is centralized 
administrative authority over all of the officers in 
question. All communications and reports are signed 
in his name, and pass over his desk. To be sure, this 
burdens the administrator with considerable routine. 
With competent help in the way of secretarial and 
filing assistants, however, this is not so burdensome 
as might at first appear. The centralization of admin- 
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istrative authority does result in a greater feeling 
of mutual obligation, confidence and responsibility, 


_and results in greater cooperation than would be pos- 


sible under purely functional control. 


Now let us take the industrial analogy. If the su- 
perintendent of a certain division of a large plant is 
gradually relieved of the traditional duties which he 
used to administer himself, under old types of organ- 
ization, and functional heads are introduced, who 
take over, one by one, such matters as dispatching, or 
order of work, time studies, and instruction cards, 
demonstration, or speeds and feeds of machines, em- 
ployment problems, including safety, welfare and so- 
cial activities, each of the local functional heads be- 
ing responsible only to the general head of his func- 
tion, there cannot be anything like the cooperation or 
effective results that can be brought about if the local 
line officer, whether he be a superintendent or fore- 
man, is the acknowledged administrative head of all 
activities in this territory or field of action. 


In order to realize the benefit of such centralized 
authority, the industrial senior officer must be a man 
appreciative of the philosophy of functional control, 
and in sympathy with it. I do not wish to contend that 
the minor executive, designated by Dr. Taylor as the 
“gang boss,” should be a senior officer over the local 
planning division heads. I do contend, however, that 
the superintendent over a group of departments, in- 
volving a dozen or more gang bosses, should also be 
the senior officer over all planning department em- 
ployees who carry on work exclusively within his 
field of activity. A survey of plants that have 
adopted, in principle, Dr. Taylor’s philosophy of man- 
agement, will reveal the fact that there is an increasing 
appreciation of this need for the centralization of 
authority. 
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